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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ees os 
HE telegrams from the theatre of war show very satis- 
factory totals in regard to captures and surrenders, 
and the ZJimes correspondent in Pretoria, telegraphing to 
Friday's paper, draws a picture of Boer demoralisation in the 
Eastern Transvaal which points to a collapse of the Boer 
resistance in that region. An intercepted letter from Viljoen 
to Mr. Schalk Burger shows that the spirit of surrender is 
rife among the burghers. On the other hand, there has been an 
unpleasant little mishap. A detachment of the 2nd Dragoons 
get separated from General Gilbert Hamilton's main body 
and were badly cut up, the casualties being two officers severely 
wounded, two men killed, six wounded, and forty-six captured, 
but since released. That is, of course, annoying, but it would 
be most unfair to blame the force till we know more details. 
Unless our troops are venturesome we shall never end the 
war, and if they are venturesome they must occasionally be 
ambuscaded. At this stage of the war nothing must be done 
to deter men from taking risks by over-emphasising petty 
disasters. On the contrary, the commanders in the field must 
be encouraged to take chances,—provided always they are 
not the chances that come from sheer carelessness. 








A telegram from Washington, sent through Laffan’s 
Agency, was published here on Thursday setting forth the 
terms of a Note addressed by Mr. Hay on the Ist inst. to the 
Russian and Chinese Governments with regard to the posi- 
tion in Manchuria. He strongly protests against the pro- 
posals in regard to the new Russo-Chinese Bank, and insists 
that the exclusive privileges sought to be granted “ can but be 
viewed with the gravest concern by the United States.” These 
proposals, he also points out, conflict with the assurances 
which Russia has repeatedly given in regard to “the open 
door.” The American Government makes its protest confi- 
dent that Russia and China will adopt “such measures as 
will relieve the just and natural anxiety of the United States.” 
When we see America willing to use such language as this 
we all the more regret that our Government, instead of 
plunging into an alliance with Japan, did not instead make 
joint representations with America and Japan in the direc- 
tion indicated by Mr. Hay. After all, America is almost as 
deeply interested commercially as we are, and we might very 
well have told her that we would go as far as she liked in her 
company, but that we do not propose to take any action with- 
out her. 








curious address delivered by a M. Spiridovich before the Slav 
Benevolent Association at Moscow last week, and summarised 
by the Vienna correspondent of the Times in Wednesday's 
issue. M. Spiridovich, after disclaiming on behalf of the 
Pan-Slavs any violent means of furthering their ends, pointed 
with satisfaction to the attitude adopted by their younger 
brethren outside Russia. Prince Nicholas of Montenegro had 
been to confer with the Czar at St, Petersburg, and the Czar 
also had an “irresistible attraction for King Alexander of 
Servia, who had given up brilliant matrimonial opportunities 
in order to link his fate to a modest Slav, but one dear to his 
heart.” After this master stroke of euphemism M. Spiridovich 
went on to extract comforting assurances from the attitude of 
the Prince of Bulgaria, the “bold and brave Sokolist youth ” 
of Bohemia and the Polish colony in Vienna. But the enemy 
—the Pan-Germans—were not idle, and to counteract and 
check them the Slavs must join hands, give up sectional 
squabbles, and found a Triple Alliance in the Balkans,—Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Montenegro. The speaker uttered a glowing 
eulogy of the Czar, whose “ humane and sacred peace policy, 
and noble and unselfish behaviour towards the younger Slav 
relatives,” had won for Russia all hearts, and laid for ever the 
spectre of the Cossack with his knout, As the T%mes corre- 
spondent sees nothing to choose between “the two great 
scourges of our time,” Pan-Slavism and Pan-Germanisn, it is 
some consolation to think that their “absorbing tendencies 
and land greed” are likely to be neutralised by antagonism. 


A striking example of the Sultan’s passion for espionage is 
reported from Constantinople. Fuad Pasha, “the hero of 
Elena,’ one of the most brilliant figures in the Russo- 
Turkish War, and until recently in high favour with his 
master, was accused by a Palace spy of intriguing with the 
Young Turks, and had his house watched by a cordon of 
secret police. Fuad, a man of imperious|temper, promptly 
retaliated by arming his servants and warning the spy that 
he would shoot down his agents if found in the vicinity of 
his house. The Sultan rejoined by trebling the number of the 
secret police, and a couple of days later an affray took place 
in which six men were wounded. Fuad was at once sum- 
moned to Yildiz Kiosk, placed under arrest, and deported by 
sea to Beirut, whence he is to be sent to Damascus “to 
remain under observation.’ As Fuad has all along kept clear 
of politics, and is alleged to be guiltless of any commerce 
with the “ Young Turks,” his banishment is ascribed entirely 
to the influence exerted over the Sultan by a Hamidian spy, 
of whom the Times correspondent says with refreshing can- 
dour that, “ being a thorough scoundrel, he is deep in the good 
graces and confidence of his Imperial master.” 


The Budget Committee of the Reichstag—in which al 
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parties are proportionately represented—has shown itself 
distinctly hostile to the forward Colonial policy of the German 
Government in.the Far East. The main vote for the expedi- 
tionary force in China was cut down from 24 to 20 million 
marks, the total foree—3,030 men—was pronounced absurdly 
high in relation to Germany’s commercial interests; and an 
opinion was expressed in favour of the speedy withdrawal of 
the German garrison in Tientsin. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Baron Richthofen—the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—urged that the retention of the forces in Tientsin 
was necessary for regulating the navigation on the Pei-ho, 
and that a German garrison in Shanghai was still requisite 
on account of the importance of that place as a base for 
Germany. He further contended that German foreign policy 
was averse to any kind of adventure. It does not follow that 
the Reichstag will endorse the recommendations of the 
Budget Committee, but the debate has made it unmistakably 
clear that the persistent efforts of the German Government 
to utilise the situation in China as a lever for the formation 
of a standing Colonial army are exciting serious hostility. 
General Gossler, the Minister for War, expressed the hope 
that the whole supply of troops for China would be provided 
for by volunteers, who should enlist for two years’ service at a 
higher rate of pay. And yet, as the Times pertinently 
observes, British soldiers voluntarily enlisted for foreign 
service are invariably denounced by the enlightened German 
Press as mercenaries. 


On Monday in the House of Lords, and on Tuesday in the 
House of Commons, questions were asked relative to General 
Truman’s position in regard to the Remount Department. 
Lord Lansdowne on Monday, replying for Lord Raglan, 
stated in answer to a long string of questions asked by Lord 
Sandhurst that General Truman, having been informed by 
the Secretary of State for War that in view of the criticism 
made in the House of Commons on the management of his 
Department he could not retain his positicn without explana- 
tion, had requested a Court of Inquiry. To this request the 
Commander-in-Chief had assented. Later on the same 
afternoon Lord Dundonald expressed the opinion that a 
Court of Inquiry was not the proper tribunal before which 
General Truman’s case should be tried, mainly because it 
Could not compel the attendance of any but military wit- 
nesses, and of course the remount question must be bound 
up with the actions of civilians. Mr. Brodrick in the Com- 
mons the next day did little more than reiterate Lord Lans- 
downe’s statement, with the explanation that he should not 
have made a statement at all but for the statement made on 
Monday “in another place.” We are bound to say that we 
think that there is everything to be said for Lord Dun- 
donald’s contention. It is no doubt true, as Mr. Brodrick 
said in the House of Commons on Thursday, that civilians can 
give evidence before a military tribunal, but only if they choose 
todoso. The compulsory attendance of civilian witnesses is 
in this matter surely a sine qua non if the whole truth is to 
be elicited. And the whole truth is to be desired not. only. in 
the interests of General Truman considered as an individual 
officer, but in the interests of the country at large. 











The House of Commons during the past week has been 
chiefly occupied with the discussion of procedure. Except, 
however, for one or two simple and essential points, the 
debates have been dull and tedious to outsiders, though full 
of eager interest, no doubt, to the Members themselves. On 
Tuesday the great and absorbing problem of substituting 
Fridays for Wednesdays as the private Members’ night 
came under discussion, and was argued with no little 
heat. The opponents affected to hold that the Govern- 
ment plan was a base surrender to the desire of a 
corrupt and effete aristocracy to get out of London not 
merely for a week-end, but from Friday till Tuesday. We 
confess that our sympathies are all with those who desire that 
Friday, not Wednesday, shall be handed over to the private 
Member, and that the ordinary Member shall be able, if he 
likes, to escape from the din of the fads and follies aired at 
present on Wednesdays. The Government proposal was not 


accepted by all their supporters, but, on the other 
hand, Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Broadhurst came to the 
assistance of the week-enders. On Thursday night the Satur- 
day-to-Monday question was again debated, and the amend- 
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ment was finally negatived by 97 (263 to 166). Next the 


.proposal to meet at 2 o’clock instead of, as now, at 3 o'clock 


was agreed to by a majority of 147 (256 to 109), 


We cannot help feeling that there is a good deal of cant in all 
the talk about the wickedness of the week-end. If the habit of 
getting into the country from Saturday to Monday were, as 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman attempted to declare, 
mere freak of London society and “smart” people, one might 
possibly argue with some show of reason that it was a vicious 
habit to be avoided by all hard-working and sober citizens, 
It is, we believe, however, a fact that Glasgow, one of the 
hardest working and most strenuous communities in these 
islands, is specially devoted to the cult of Saturday-to. 
Monday, and that all who can afford it hurry out of the town 
at the week-end to enjoy the beautiful country by which 
Glasgow is happy enough to be surrounded. Glasgow seems 
to have survived the week-end pretty successfully, and so we 
think will the British Parliament. 


Lord Rosebery made no fewer than ten speeches—long and 
short—at Liverpool on Friday and Saturday last, a feat more 
suggestive of an American Presidential candidate than a 
detached “Imperial votary,’—if we may so paraphrase 
Shakespeare. In the first of these utterances—that delivered 
in the Philharmonic Hall on Friday—Lord Rosebery made a 
most important and satisfactory “ personal avowal” in regard 
to Home-rule. Neither he nor the world had stood still in 
the five years that had elapsed since he was in public life, and 
none of the questions then looming large had been so remark- 
ably transformed as the Irish question. These changes were 
thus summarised by Lord Rosebery :—(1) Mr. Gladstone's 
Bills of 1886 and 1893 were, by universal acknowledgment, 
dead and buried. (2) The alliance between the Irish and the 
Liberal party had been dissolved,—to the interests of both 
parties. (3) The Irish question had been settled by the 
Government on a basis of county local government—the 
mode originally proposed by the Liberals—placing Ireland, 
as regards local government, on an equality with England, 
Scotland, and Wales, but with an adventitious superiority in 
Parliament due to her excessive representation. Lord Rose- 
bery then went on :—“ The Irish leaders have at last played 
their full hand. They have demanded, not what Mr. Gladstone 
was willing to give them, but an independent Parliament in 
Dublin. Now when you get there, I say ‘Halt!’ Iam not 
prepared at any time or under any circumstances to grant an 
independent Parliament in Dublin.” 


After quoting the language of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond to 
prove that the full measure of their national demand was for 
separation, Lord Rosebery continued :—* There is, after all, a 
modification in this question which is as grave as that language, 
which is that throughout this war in which we have been en- 
gaged in South Africa, the sympathy of the Irish leaders has been 
given openly and avowedly to our enemies inthe field. .... - 
Given these circumstances, no sane person, least of all that 
sane community of persons which is known as the predomi- 
nant partner, would ever consent to hand over the destinies 
of Ireland, at the very heart of the Empire, to a Parliament 
which should be guided and controlled and composed of those 
who have expressed their earnest wish that we might be over- 
thrown on this Southern field of battle.’ The experience of 
dualism elsewhere, Lord Rosebery proceeded, had been dis- 
couraging in the last five years: but he would gladly give 
Ireland the privileges of the self-governing Colonies,—if she 
were loyal. Meantime he looked to devolution in a national 
direction in the work of our over-burdened Parliament, and 
a reform of Castle government, as the needful preliminaries to 
“some scheme of Imperial Federation allowing of local sub- 
ordinate Legislatures,—but when I am asked foran independent 
Parliament, or for anything that is to work up toan independent 
Parliament, I tell you plainly that it is not upon my slate.” 
Finally, he declared (1) that it was impossible to satisfy the 
sentiment of the Irish leaders; (2) that no Government should 
undertake the task which was not able to be absolutely inde- 
pendent of Irish support ; (3) that the question would be best 
solved by the concurrence and patriotism of both parties. 


Lord Rosebery was most careful to emphasise the point that 
these were individual opinions. which did not pledge a single 
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buman being in or outside of the Philharmonie Hall, but as they 
have been largely endorsed by representative organs of 
“Central” Liberal opinion, it is as well that there should be no 
slurring over of the-precise language used. While we felt bound 
toshowthat the Chesterfield declaration on Home-rule admitted 
of adhesion to the heresy, we frankly and gladly own that the 
Liverpool pronuncéamiento entirely dispels that doubt. In 
future we are glad to think that we may rank Lord Rose- 
bery as a Unionist and opponent of Home-rule. It is 
clear that no real Home-ruler can now support him, and by this 
speech, quite as much as by his letter separating himself from 
the official Liberal leader, he stands forth in complete opposi- 
tion to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who distinctly avows 
bimself a Home-ruler. After this, to be in both camps will 
surely prove “a straddle” which even the most machine-made 
of politicians will not be able to compass. 


Of the points dealt with in the seven speeches delivered by 
Lord Rosebery during what has been wittily called not a Rake’s 
but a Spade’s progress through Liverpool on Saturday last, 
we can do no more than notice the most salient. Touching on 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, he defended his reserve on the 
ground that he hesitated to throw up his hat on the first 
instant without knowing what he was throwing it up for. He 
assured his hearers, however, that even if he disapproved of 
the Treaty just as much as at present he approved of it, he 
would be very reticent in the expression of that disapproval, 
because it had been the one watchword of his political life to 
maintain continuity in foreign affairs. ‘So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have determined on this, that whatever our domestic 
differences may be, so long as life or power is left me, we 
shall maintain a united attitude abroad.” That, with the 
proper limitations, which no doubt Lord Rosebery would 
make, is the sound attitude for an ex-Premier to assume. 


At the annual meeting of the General Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation held at Leicester on 
Wednesday, the official resolution, while condemning the 
policy of unconditional surrender, welcomed the powerful 
impetus given by Lord Rosebery to the alternative policy of 
settlement on terms, rejoiced in the practical unanimity of 
opinion in its favour in the Liberal party, and called upon all 
Liberal Members of Parliament loyally to support Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in advocating it, and pressing it for- 
ward in the House of Commons. Amendments (1) reaffirm- 
ing the Derby resolution and (2) laying stress on the return 
of Lord Rosebery to active political life having been with- 
drawn, the resolution was passed unanimously. So far the 
result indicated a distinct progress, as against Derby, for the 
Imperialist Liberals. ae 

In the evening, however, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, in the character of an “impenitent Liberal,” once 
more flaunted the “ flyblown phylacteries” and “ musty mea- 
sures” of 1895, and declared himself wholly opposed to the 
doctrine of the “clean slate.” His opening reference to Lord 
Rosebery betrayed an unmistakable intention to assert his 
authority as against that of the irresponsible adviser: “I do 
not know down to this moment whether Lord Rosebery 
speaks to us from the interior of our political tabernacle or 
from some vantage ground outside. I practically put that 
question publicly to him a month ago, but he does not answer 
it, and I frankly say I do not think it is quite fair to me not 
to do so.” 


On Friday the Times published a letter from Lord Rose- 
bery in answer to this speech in which he finally breaks with 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Sir Henry had asked 
whether he (Lord Rosebery) spoke from the interior of his (Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman’s) political tabernacle or from some 
vantage ground outside. He has a right to a reply, and shall 
have it without a moment’s delay. “Speaking pontifically 
within his ‘tabernacle’ last night, he anathematised my 
declarations on the ‘clean slate’ and Home-rule. It is ob- 
vious that our views on the war and its methods are not less 





discordant. I remain, therefore, outside his tabernacle, but 
not, I think, in solitude. Let me add one word more at this 
moment of definite separation. No one appreciates more } 


| 
| 
heartily than I do the honest and well-intentioned devotion of 

Sir Henry to the Liberal party, and what he conceives to be ! 


its interest. I only wish that I could haye shared his labours 
and supported. his policy.”..No one can complain that this is 
not a plain and straightforward way of meeting the issue, and 
we congratulate Lord Rosebery on having spoken out at last, 
But he must not rest on his oars,—or rather on his spade. He 
must follow up his separation from Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman by boldly demanding the leadership of the party. - Of 
course he may fail to obtain it, but even if he does he will 
be no worse off than he is now. He is too big a man 
to remain an outside critic. As he will not become a Liberal 
Unionist, he must either Jead the Liberal party or a party of 
his own,—or else retire from public life. 


The Navy Estimates for 1902-3 were issued on Friday 
week. They amount to a sum of £31,255,000, as opposed 
to £30,875,000 estimated for the current year,—an increase 
of £380,000, During the current year there will have been 
passed into the Fleet Reserve five battleships, four armoured 
cruisers, one protected cruiser, and thirty-eight smaller craft, 
including five submarines. Under construction on April Ist, 
1902, there will be thirteen battleships, twenty-two armoured 
cruisers, two second-class and two third-class cruisers, and 
twenty-one smaller craft, of which it is expected that five 
battleships, seven armoured cruisers, and eleven smaller craft 
will be completed before April Ist, 1903. During the next 
financial year it is proposed to begin the building of two 
battleships, two armoured cruisers, two third-class cruisers, 
and twenty-one smaller craft, including four “scouts,” 
the latter a new class altogether, perhaps best described 
as torpedo-hoat destroyers of greater sea-keeping power 
than the unfortunate ‘Cobra’ and ‘Viper,’ As to 
reconstruction, the 6in. guns of the ‘Royal Sovereign’ 
class will be put into casemates, and in two battle. 
ships and thirteen cruisers 6 in. guns will replace the 
old 47’s. To the armament of the ‘Powerful’ and the 
‘Terrible’ are to be added four 6 in. guns,—an addition which 
some experts think may bring about a slight loss of speed. 


Lord Selborne’s statement in explanation of the Estimates 
is, however, more interesting, because fresher, than the figures 
of the Estimates themselves. The Admiralty Board has 
decided that “ masts and sails” are not essential to the proper 
training of an officer or a seaman: a decision which may be 
regretted by naval men of an old school, but which will meet 
generally with more approval than disapproval. Nothing, 
too, could be more straightforward or sensible than the First 
Lord’s observations on the value of good gunnery. Our 
seamen must not be allowed to select their conditions for 
target practice; ‘“ above all, they must never become fair- 
weather gunners.’ But perhaps the most important part 
of the First Lord's statement is that in which he deals 
with the distribution of the Fleet. It may be that the 
increase made by France in her Mediterranean Fleet by withe 
drawing her Northern Ports Fleet has necessitated alterations 
in our own system of distribution; at all events, the addi- 
tional ships sent in 1900 to the China Squadron have been 
withdrawn, while the Mediterranean Squadron has been greatly 
strengthened, ships being passed into that Squadron instead 
of into the Channel Reserve. In this connection it will be 
noted with interest that the Naval Manceuvres are this year to 
take place not in home waters, but will be carried out by acom- 
bination between the Mediterranean Fleet with the Channel 
and Cruiser Squadrons. 


The Army Estimates were placed in the possession of the 
House of Commons on Monday. They are chiefly remark- 
able for the fact that although the amount asked for is the 
large sum of £69,310,000, the war expenditure is expected to be 
less in the coming than in the current financial year by over 
twenty-three and a half millions. Last year Mr. Brodrick 
asked in all for £92,915,000. The reduction is partly to 
be accounted for by the fact that we have withdrawn most 
of our forces from China; this accounts for a decrease of 
£1,810,000. But of course the main reduction is due to the 
War Office’s expectation that it will be unnecessary to make 
provision for maintaining our army in South Africa at its 
present strength for more than “ between eight and nine 
months’ of the coming financial year. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday 944. 
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. [and relying on our high motives and good intentions 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. to preserve us from injury. The Jameson Raid, whatever: 
. its origin, was, as far as the Boers were concerned, a. great 
event,—an act, a thing done, which must have conse. 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE ALLIANCE. quences. But we shut our eyes to this obvious fact. The 
E felt it our duty last week to make the strongest | Government relied on their own good intentions, pure 
protest in our power against the policy of Alliance | motives, and, as we have always admitted, perfectly clear 
with Japan. But though we are as strongly convinced | conscience. They had not organised or planned the Raid, 
as ever of the validity of every argument then used, | and they were absolutely sincere in their determination 
we realise that it would be unwise and unpatriotic in | not to follow it up. They did not mean to pick a quarrel 
us to attempt to undermine the foundations of that | with the Boers, and therefore they thought it would be 
Alliance. The thing is done, and no words of ours | perfectly safe to go to sleep wrapt up in the cloak of their 
will avail to undo it. Had it still been possible to | blind integrity. Accordingly they made no preparations to 
prevent the undertaking of the dangerous and unnecessary | meet any results that might ensue from the Raid. They 
obligations which we have undertaken, we should have | did not even think it worth while to find out in what parts of 
laboured in season and out of season to show the public | the world horses could be most easily bought in a hurry! 
the folly of the contemplated action. Now we must, for | But the Boers were most naturally not content to rely on 
the time at any rate, allow the policy to be developed | our good intentions. They saw the plain fact of the 
without interference. We cannot agree with those who | Jameson Raid. They realised that it was a fact and must 
think that the foreign policy of the country is to be above | have consequences. They therefore began to prepare with 
all criticism, but we have always realised the need for | ceaseless activity, and on the first sign of what they believed, 
continuity, even at the risk of such continuity being made | quite erroneously, but, from their point of view, not un- 
the ground for following a bad rather than a good course ! naturally, was the continuation of the Jameson Raid, they 
of action. Not only patriotism but common prudence | sprang at our throat. Surely that is a lesson to us, 
demands that even when we think the coach is being driven | It is sheer nonsense to pretend that nothing is altered by 
badly and by a dangerous route, we should not snatch at the | our Alliance with Japan, that we can and shall re- 
reins or confuse the coachman with complaints and outcries. | main just as good friends with Russia as ever, and that 
It is, besides, most important that people abroad should not | her ally is not in the least affected. The Alliance is a 
have the impression fhat we are a divided nation. That | great fact, and its. consequences must and do dominate 
might tempt them to strike, and we have no desirethatthey.| the whole situation. We may be prepared to go to sleep 
should learn by experience that, however much we may differ | with the comfortable belief that our intentions towards 
before war begins, the instant war has begun there is only | Russia and France are sc kindly and _ beneficent that they 
one thought in the nation’s mind,—to beat the enemy, | have nothing to fear unless they insist on precipitating 
and to beat him, if possible, so that he will never be able to | war. But though this is of course perfectly true, is it 
fight us again. Since, then, we cannot hope to undo the | likely that either Russia or France will believe it? Russia, 
Treaty, and since we realise the danger of a divided nation | at any rate, is almost certain to hold that the Alliance means 
on a matter of great public concern, we must acquiesce in | that a collision will in all probability take place in the future 
the Alliance. We may hope that it will not be acted on | between us and herself, and will at once prepare for the 
during the next five years, but till that period is passed | attack which she will believe we are likely to make upon her 
acquiescence, coupled with vigilant inquiry into the develop- | as soon as we shall find it convenient. Depend upon it, 
ment of affairs in the Far East, is, in our view, the only | all the old plans for a counter-stroke against us in India 
course open to those who agree with us. ' | are being revived in St. Petersburg. The possibilities of 
But though we may be obliged to acquiesce in the stirring up internal dissensions among the native popula- 
Alliance, acquiescence is by no means the only thing to | tion are, of course, being carefully considered, as 1S also the 
be expected from the Government who have formed the best way of bringing onan anti-British crisis in Afghanistan, 
Alliance. They are bound, if they mean to do their duty and of placing us in the hateful dilemma either of con- 
towards the country, to look the possible consequences of | quering and holding ‘the whole country, or of tolerating a 
their Treaty straight in the face, and to make every possible | pro-Russian Ameer. The Russians, that is, believing that 
preparation for meeting those consequences. The Govern- | We shall some day be obliged to attack them, are most 
ment have done an act, and that act is bound to have , wisely, from their point of view, planning how best to 
results. They must not shrink from facing those attack us. France, too, in view of her obligations in 
results, or shelter themselves behind their good intentions | regard to Russia, is also most probably considering, though 
and the purity of their motives. The Alliance with Japan, ; 20 doubt with less anxiety and care, what stroke will be 
rightly or wrongly, is a blow to Russia. It is no good to | most effective against us provided her ally calls .on her 
argue that it is not a blow to Russia because Russia ought | for aid. 
not to have been standing where the blow would fall, and This being so, it seems to us that it would be little 
because she had assured us officially that she would not | short of madness not to make evary possible preparation. 
occupy that position. If, knowing there is some one on the | We know under the Treaty exactly the kind of war in which 
other side of a door, although you have been told “officially” | we shall be involved,—granted that war comes, which, of 
that there is no one there, you force it open violently and | course, we readily admit, is by no means certain, but 
strike the person who is standing on the other side, that | which is much too serious a matter to be disregarded 
person may have no theoretic ground of complaint, but he | merely because it is unlikely, or because we have no 
does not love you for the blow. Russia has received one | intention of doing anything hostile or provocative if we 
blow, and fears another and worse blow, from the Alliance. | can possibly avoid it. It is one of the special features of 
France is also affected, and unfavourably, by the Alliance. | an alliance for a specific object that it makes it clear what 
She knows she cannot desert Russia in the Far East | will be the exact nature of the war if war does take place. 
without running the risk of Russia deserting her in | Given war, we know whom we shafl have to fight. But 
Europe. She may, of course, be able to avoid war | in planning even a war of defence it is madness to contem- 
even if Russia gets involved; but she is bound toj plate standing on the defensive. You cannot effectively 
reckon on the possibility and to take her precautions. | plan defensive measures, because to do so would mean a 
Therefore Russia in a high, and France in a lesser, | knowledge of the enemy’s plans. We must, therefore, as the 
degree are injuriously affected by the Treaty, and | best and surest way of guaranteeing ourselves against the 
placed in a position of antagonism towards us thereby. | risks involved in the Alliance with Japan, think out and 
That our intention was not to injure either is quite im- prepare for a method of attack. As the Boers, again, have 
material. The man struck, not the striker, claims to | shown us, a sharp attack is the best of all possible forms of 
interpret his feelings as to the action. | defence. When they planned their defence against what 
But having thus placed these Powers in a position of | they believed was our policy of conquest, they planned it 
antagonism, it would be criminal folly not to begin to|as en attack upon us in Natal, on the Bechuanaland 
make every possible preparation that will ensure success | border, on Kimberley, and in the Colesberg region. Their 
in war should the war contemplated and provided against | strategy of aggressive defence was (as it was certain to be) 
in the Treaty unhappily come to pass,—i.c., war with two | most effective, and enabled them for nearly six months to 
European Powers. We know only too well the results | keep command of the military situation. 
of ignoring the true consequences of a political act | Needless to say. it is with anything but satisfaction that 
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we insist upon the necessity for making preparations to 
meet the obligations we have undertaken owing to the 
Alliance. But if we get involved in war with two Powers, 
it will be no satisfaction to us to know that we are 
at a disadvantage because those who disapproved of the 
Treaty failed to urge on the Government the absolute 
necessity of preparation to meet the consequences it in- 
volved. If the Treaty is bad as it stands, it will be 
made infinitely worse by want of preparations. It may be 
foolish to challenge a man with whom you have no cause 
of quarrel, but having done so it is only common-sense to 
make sure that if the unnecessary fight takes place you 
shall win. To hurl a defiance at Russia is, in our view, 
most foolish. To defy Russia and not to make ready to 
meet her answer to our defiance is sheer idiocy. The 
Alliance having been made, and the obligations to help 
Japan undertaken, we feel, then, that we must do all in our 
power to awaken the country to the need of making 
preparations of a kind adequate to meet its new 
and tremendous responsibilities. We feel the more 
willing to do so because we are convinced that per se 
preparations to meet the risk of war never tend to 
cause war, but instead always have the opposite effect. 
If Russia knows we are ready she will be less, not more, 
inclined to come to blows with us. The greatest possible 
incentive to war is for a Power to publish its enmity to 
another Power and then not prepare for the consequences. 
The Power threatened cannot resist the temptation to strike 
at so good an opportunity. Its action is inevitably governed 
by the consideration: ‘ We know that they are our enemies, 
for they have practically told us so; let us then fight 
while they are not ready and not expecting attack.’ If, on 
the other hand, you show enmity, but also show strength, 
the threatened Power is sure to argue:—‘ No doubt they 
are enemies, but they are so strong that to attack them 
now would be foolish. If they will keep quiet, so will we. 
We could not choose a worse time for attack, whereas if 
we wait a little they may grow slack and weaker, and give 
us an opportunity.’ We are clear, then, that if we must have 
an alliance such as that with Japan, the only path of safety 
is to make every possible preparation that will give us the 
advantage in case of war. The process is costly, but not 
nearly so costly as war. Even those who dislike the 
Alliance, and consider it dangerous and unnecessary, should 
give their voice for adequate preparations in order to meet 
the potential consequences of the Treaty. To draw the 
enmity of Russia upon usis foolish. To draw that enmity, 


‘and yet make no preparations to meet it, which is what we 


fear the Government are only too likely to do, is the height of 
folly. If we cannot have a wise foreign policy, let us at 
least have the strength to neutralise our blunders, and so 
preserve ourselves from the worst consequences of a false 
conception of our international interests. 





GERMANY AND AMERICA. 


E do not wish to weary our readers with a twice-told 


tale. We do not, therefore, intend to examine in | 


detail every argument and every statement which has been 
brought forward by British politicians and by the German 
Press during the last fortnight as to the attitude of 
England and the rest of the European Powers towards 
America during the period immediately preceding the out- 
break of hostilities between Spain and America in 1898. 
As the result of, and as an answer to, those arguments, 
the publication of certain official documents has been 
promised. We regard the promised publication as un- 
necessary. The known facts speak for themselves. There 
is, perhaps, this or that small detail in regard to the 
position taken up by this or that Ambassador which 
might be made clearer by the publication of official docu- 
ments. But the fact which will be written down in black 
and white by the historian of the future is as well recog- 
nised to-day as it will ever be. That is, that England 
used her influence, and that Americans know that she used 
her influence, on the side of the United States, as against 
those who wished to take the side of Spain. The German 
Press, for reasons of its own, has lately thought fit to urge 
a contrary view upon Americans. It has raked up, and in 
raking up distorted, the actual facts of what occurred 
four years ago. But it has not succeeded in pre- 


senting to its own or to any public a_ satisfactory 
havpvened.—satisfactory. that is. to 


account of what 








sensible men who wish to form their judgment upon facta, 
and not upon suggestions. Nor was its process of garbli 
ever likely to succeed, simply because the facts in sae 
to the mooted intervention by Europe in the Spanish- 
American dispute of 1898 are established, and cannot be 
altered by hint or innuendo. 

The whole story is perfectly clear and intelligible, 
The plain, recognised facts are these. By April, 1898, the 
people of the United States had come to the conclusion 
that it was their duty to cut out or to heal a sore which 
affected their bodily existence, considered as a civilised and 
civilising nation. They believed that they could only do 
that by undertaking a war with Spain, and to that war 
they had made up their minds. But they had to consider the 
difficulty that in going to war with Spain they might be 
running counter to the wishes of the Powers of Europe. 
There was the possibility that the Powers, taken collectively, 
might prefer that America should not come to blows with 
a European nation. That America should not so come te 
blows was, as a matter of fact, the secretly felt desire of 
certain European Powers. The first Power to give open 
expression to that desire was Austria. Her Ambassador at 
Washington, through the medium of our own Ambas- 
sador, Lord Pauncefote, called a meeting of the 
Diplomatic Body. The meeting could not have been 
called except through the medium of Lord Pauncefote, 
he being the doyen of the Diplomatic Body ; and because 
he was the doyen of the Diplomatic Body the meeting 
called was held at the British Embassy; it could have 
been held nowhere else. Now, when once that meeting 
had been called, what were Lord Pauncefote’s duties? 
They were two. One was to influence, as it is the duty of 
an Ambassador as representing his Government to influ- 
ence as far as he can, the opinion and the action of the 
Diplomatic Body. The other, since he was doyen of the 
Diplomatic Body, was to express, to keep in line, to make 
collective and unified, the views of the Ambassadors of the 
different Governments represented. Lord Pauncefote 
performed those duties. He gave his own opinion to the 
Ambassadors assembled; he caused the opinion of the 
Diplomatic Body, taken as a whole, to be made known in 
the proper quarters. It was the desire of the Diplomatic 
Body, taken as a whole, that the attention of their respec- 
tive Governments should be called to the fact that Spain 
had offered certain concessions to the United States, and 
that in view of those offered concessions their Governments 
might be recommended to represent to the American 
President that armed intervention in Cuba by the United 
States would not be considered by them justifiable. The 
expression of that desire was embodied in an identic 
Note sent by each member of the Diplomatic Body to his 
own Government. We need only here speak of the answer 
given to that Note by our own Government and by that of 
Germany. Our own Government maintained the attitude 
it had taken up from the beginning, before the meeting of 
the Washington Diplomatic Body was called by the Austrian 
Ambassador. It refused to countenance any kind of inter- 
ference with the action contemplated by the United States. 
The German Government, knowing the attitude we had 
adopted, took the same course; and the German Emperor 
—the Berlin Imperial Gazette now publishes the fact— 
added a marginal comment to his Ambassador’s Note to the 
effect that interference by Germany in America’s quarrel 
would be futile. 

Those are the plain facts, and out of them the Geran 
Press now, four years after America and Spain went to 
war, tries to build a particular kind of edifice. The 
object it sets before itself is to prove to all Americans 
who will listen that so far from England being the friend 
of the United States in 1898, England was America’s 
enemy, and Germany was America’s friend. With that 
object in view, the North German Gazette makes the first 
move by gravely stating that it is “an historical fact” 
that Lord Pauncefote on April 14th, 1898, “took the 
initiative” in proposing that a collective Note should be 
sent by the Ambassadors of the Powers at Washington “to 
the United States Government” declaring that armed inter- 
vention in Cuba by the United States would, in their 
opinion, be unjustifiable. The Imperial Gazette follows 
this up by printing the German Ambassador's communica- 
tion to the German Foreign Secretary, with the marginal 
note added to it by the Kaiser. The National Zeitung 
chimes in, and, in reiterating the misstatement made by 
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the North German Gazette, remarks that the action of the 
German Admiral in Manila Bay has nothing to do with 
the question at issue—namely, the initiative taken or not 
taken by the British Ambassador—a question which it 
calmly begs. The National Zeitung’s reference to Manila 
Bay is at once confession and avoidance. For, it must 
be asked, why is it that the German Press has 
suddenly gone back to questions of four years ago? 
There is only one answer. It is because Germany is 
to-day in communication of a particular kind with the 
United States. Prince Heinrich has started on a visit 
to President Roosevelt. There are certain difficulties 
between Germany and the United States which in the 
interests of Germany’s world-policy have to be smoothed 
out, and one of those difficulties is Manila Bay. The 
settled belief in the United States is that in Manila Bay 
the German Admiral behaved in an aggressive, arbitrary, 
and unfriendly manner to the United States, and that 
Captain Chichester did very much the reverse. That 
settled belief has to be tackled somehow. It is tackled 
by misleading statements made by the semi-official 
German Press. 

Such misstatements were bound to fall short, and have 
fallen short, of their mark in England and in America. 
The days of Bismarck and Busch are past. The German 
Press no longer exercises the power which it exercised when 
its methods were not understood. It may to-day possibly 
influence widely the opinions of, say, Frenchmen or 
Russians, but it will not, and does not, influence: the 
minds of Englishmen and Americans. An “inspired” 
Press is a suspected Press. It is not what an English- 
speaking nation heeds or cares for: it is not the reflection 
of the public mind. The strange thing is that the 
Germans, with all their cleverness, have not realised 
that fact. Indeed, there is a certain ridiculous aspect 
to the whole affair. The German Press tries to do 
what it has no longer the power of doing. The 
relations between America and England are perfectly 
well understood in England and in America. The “in- 
spired ” German Press thinks that it can alter or affect 
those relations as it used to be able to alter and affect 
relations between Continental Powers thirty years ago. 
It cannot. We have grown out of all that. Neither the 
British nor the American people is so easily duped to-day 
as to be led by the ear this way or that by the “ semi- 
official’’ Press of any country whatsoever. Both peoples 
understand each other: nor does the belief of the German 
Press in its powers of affecting that understanding prevent 
the English people from offering to a German Prince 
about to visit America its sincere good wishes. This may 
be difficult for some Germans to understand; but then 
the fact remaims that most Germans understand the 
English character no better than Bismarck understood 
it. The English people, if we know anything of our 
countrymen, look on Germany’s “ semi-official ”’ attempts 
to undermine our good relations with America with a 
certain amount of amusement. ‘They see Germany’s 
game very clearly, but in spite of that they bear no ill- 
feeling whatever towards the German Emperor or his 
brother. The representative of one great nation is about 
to visit the representative of another great nation, and 
Englishmen see no reason why they should not wish him 
a pleasant visit, and express that wish with the utmost 
cordiality. 

Let us, however, before we leave the subject, and in 
order to make the matter perfectly clear for any who have 
been puzzled and confused by the hubbub of words 
employed by the German Press, restate the plain facts 
of the case. ‘The three facts to remember in the whole 
business are:—(1) The British Government formally re- 
fused to take part in any representations in the nature 
of intervention, and informally let it be pretty clearly 
understood what its attitude would be if other Powers 
attempted actual intervention. {We ventured at the time 
to give expression to British public opinion by declaring 
that if the other Powers used armed intervention to coerce 
America, England would be at her side in twenty-four hours, 
und not a single protest was made against our declaration. | 
(2) Lord Pauncefote, acting for the moment, not as the 
Gritish representative, but as chairman of a meeting of the 
Corps Diplomatique, was asked to take certain formal action ; 
but his object in agreeing to take such action was not to em- 
barrass America, but to keep the other Power in lineand 





thus to confine the tendency to combined action within 


reasonable bounds. If he had bluntly refused to act ag 
spokesman forthe Powers he would have left the lead in other 
hands, and hands much lessfriendly. In serving the Corps 
Diplomatique at Washington as the Ambassador who pre- 
sided overits meetingsand expressed the views of the majority 
hereally served America. (3) Thetest of the attitudes towards 
Americaduring the war displayed by England and Germany 
respectively is to be sought in the respective attitudes of 
the English and German squadrons towards Admiral 
Dewey in Manila Bay. The Germans nearly fired on the 
Americans. If they had done so the British would have 
acted on the American side. 

If people will keep these facts in their heads, they need 
not be afraid of getting bewildered over the question of 
the parts played by England and Germany before and 
during the Spanish-American War. 





THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 


E trust most sincerely that there is no truth in the 
statement which has been widely circulated of late, 
that it is the intention of the War Office to abolish the 
special Department established to deal with and supervise 
the Auxiliary Forces. The establishment of that Depart- 
ment was one of the new features specially insisted on by 
Mr. Brodrick in his speech last year. Those who, like 
ourselves, desire to see the Auxiliary Forces strengthened 
and developed by every means consistent with a due regard 
to the still more vital matter, the efficiency and power of 
the Regular Forces of the nation, welcomed the 
establishment of that Department as a matter of the 
greatest possible importance. .Nay, more, Mr. Brodrick 
himself clearly held it to be a vital part of his 
scheme, for he dwelt on the proposal with no little 
emphasis. Under these circumstances we cannot believe 
it possible that. there is any real intention of abolishing 
the Department and of returning to a system which was 
condemned so short a time ago as injurious tothe interests of 
the country. We cannot, then, help believing that therumour 
must be due to some contemplated change the character 
of which has been misunderstood, and that what is pur- 
posed is not the destruction but the development of the 
existing Department. We are strengthened in this belief by 
the knowledge of the.sympathy and practical appreciation 
of the nature and uses of the Auxiliary Forces which 
Lord Roberts has always shown. Of this sympathy 
and appreciation he lately gave conspicuous proof 
in his appointment of the Committee to reconsider 
the new Volunteer Regulations. A weaker man, or 
one who had not at heart the interests of the Volun- 
teers, would have refused all further inquiry, and would 
have insisted that the Order in Council should be applied 
at all costs and without further debate. The implicit 
confidence and trust reposed in Lord Roberts by the 
nation would have enabled him to carry the point had he 
wished to insist even against the extraordinary volume of 
public opinion on the other side. His willingness to hear 
all objections, and to modify his first decision provided he 
can be fairly and rightly convinced that injury would 
be done to the Volunteers, gives a strong guarantee that 
while he is at the head of the Army he will not allow the 
Auxiliary Forces either to be starved and neglected, or 
have applied to them conditions which are unsuitable to 
the special character of the Volunteers, Yeomanry, and 
Militia. 

The great importance of having a special and separate 
Department in the War Office to attend to the needs and 
organisation of the Auxiliary Forces will be apparent to 
any one who gives the matter careful consideration. The 
character of the Auxiliary Forces, and especially of the 
largest of them, the Volunteers, is so special and peculiar 
that it is essential that a departmental tradition should be 
established for dealing with them. No doubt in theory 
a Department dealing also with other subjects, and 
those connected with the Regular Army, might be able to 
obtain all the necessary knowledge ; but as a matter of fact, 
unless the Auxiliary Forces are controlled by a Department 
which is specially set apart to deal with their affairs we shall 
never obtain for them a really satisfactory hearing. To put 
it in another way, if the Auxiliary Forces are dealt with 
in common with the rest of the Army they are always 
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sure to have to play the part of Cinderella. All the 
energy of the Department will naturally go into what will 
seem, and will be indeed, the more important part of the 
work,—i.e., the work connected with the Regulars. Only 
if the heads of the Department have the Auxiliary 
Forces as their sole object of attention will these 
forces obtain full attention. Under the plan of a mixed 
administration nothing but the scraps of time will be 
their portion. We cannot, of course, presume to lay down 
what should be the final form of the departmental 
organisation adopted, but we cannot help thinking that 
the more important the Department is made, and the abler 
the officer in supreme authority, the better the results we 
shall obtain. But though we want to see the Department 
made as autonomous and as strong as possible, we do 
not suggest for a moment that it should in any way 
be “run” by Auxiliary officers. The Department must 
be in charge of a General, and be as much in the hands 
of the Regular Headquarter Staff as any other. Only 
it must make a special study of the requirements and 
interests of the Auxiliary Forces. It must hold those 
forces firmly in the grip of our general military system, 
but it must study them and know them. Hitherto there 
has been a lamentable want of such study and knowledge, 
as can be shown by recalling the ante-bellum condition of 
the Auxiliary Forces, and the attitude of the War Office 
towards them. Let us take first the case of the Yeomanry. 
It is notorious that before the war the official military 
authorities thought less than nothing of the Yeomanry. 
The proposal to abolish them was repeatedly discussed, 
and it was generally understood that they were only 
maintained because of the social consideration and stand- 
ing of the commanding officers. The notion was that the 
Yeomanry were in reality allowed to exist so that a 
certain number of county magnates should be able to 
don a Hussar or Dragoon uniform. In a word, the 
War Office never took the Yeomanry in the least 
seriously. But if there had been a proper Department 
for dealing with the Auxiliary Forces this ignorance would 
never have existed, and the authorities would have been 
better informed than they were. Plenty of examples of 
the unsympathetic attitude born of ignorance adopted by 
the War Office towards the Militia might be given, but we 
will choose only one. The War Office for the ten, nay, 
twenty, years before the war always neglected the Militia, 
or let us say, not to prejudice the matter, always treated 
the Militia as merely a recruiting ground for the Regular 
Army. There was no attempt to think of the Militia 
apart from the Regulars as a serious force. Take this case. 
There was a London Militia regiment which was always 
kept at its full strength, and got as recruits an excellent 
classofmen. There were practically no desertions, and the 
regiment was in every way a success. This was very largely 
due to the fact that during the recruit training the men did 
not go into barracks, but lived in their own homes, and 
came in to drill by day just as they would come to work in 
afactory. The men were day-boys, not boarders, and the 
system was extremely popular. But the War Office found 
that the regiment sent very few recruits into the Army, 
and they attributed this, rightly or wrongly, to the 
system we have named. Accordingly they ordered it to 
be discontinued, with the worst possible results to the 
regiment, but also with the result that the new kind of 
Militiamen obtained did occasionally volunteer for the 
Regular Army. Of course this refusal to think of Militia 
interests, and the insistence on the one fact, Army recruit- 
ing, were not due to any deliberate desire to injure the 
Militia. It simply came from ignorance, and trom its 
being nobody’s business at headquarters to protect the 
interests of the Auxiliary Forces. If there had been a 
strong Department concerned solely with the Auxiliary 
Forces we cannot doubt that the matter would 
have received proper consideration, and a very valuable 
system, that of day-boy Militiamen, would have been 
preserved,—a system which could, we believe, be applied 
with the best possible results to all Militia regiments 
recruited in urban districts. 


If we take the Volunteers, we shall find that their 
interests have suffered even more seriously than those of 
the Yeomanry and Militia from want of a Department at the 
War Office which could study and represent their interests, 
—not a Department, of course, which could placeany veto on, 
or even obstruction in the way of, the deliberate decision of 








the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State, but 
which could keep the great military chiefs well informed, 
and supply a mass of information as to Volunteer needs 
and aspirations. For example, if the present Department 
for dealing with the Auxiliary Forces had been more 
firmly established, and had enjoyed a higher status—we 
gather that though the Department has been in existence 
during the past nine months, its position has not been one 
of any great weight or authority—it is more than likely 
that it would have been able to gauge Volunteer opinion 
as to the new Regulations before those Regulations were 
finally promulgated, and that in this way the heads of the 
War Office would have been saved a great deal of worry at 
a time when they were fully occupied with matters of far 
greater moment. In the case, indeed, of the Volunteers 
the need for a Department is specially strongly marked. 
Only if the nature of that force and its peculiar ex- 
cellences and peculiar weaknesses are studied and 
umderstood will the nation be able. to get the best 
results out of the Volunteers. If we are to treat 
the Volunteers as imitation Regulars we shall never 
make anything of them. If the military authorities 
get to know what the Volunteers are, and how they 
ought to-be handled, they may yet be a force of the utmost 
service. Inother words, if once a strong Department, with 
a General of eminence at its head, can get into real touch 
with the Volunteers, that Department will in time be able 
to place the military authorities en rapport with the 
Volunteers, and make them understand what can be, and 
what cannot be, got out of Volunteers. 

Take it as a whole, then, we believe that one of the most 
essential needs of the Army is a strong separate Department 
for dealing with the Auxiliary Forces. What is wanted is 
not the abolition of the present weak and not fully 
organised Department, but imstead the establishment of a 
Department which shall be a real help and support to the 
Secretary of State and the Commander-in-Chief in dealing 
with this side of their work. 





THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA. 


HE future of Austria affords one of the most interest- 
ing and complicated problems of political specula- 
tion. If that “discovery of the future” about which Mr. 
Wells talks so persuasively were indeed a “going con- 
cern,” one would eagerly ask its professors for light on 
the history of the extensive dominions of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph during the next fifty years. Are we to 
read their proud motto, “A. E. I. O. U.,” according to the 
flippant version which suggests that the initials which 
once stood for ‘‘ Austriae Est Imperare Orbi Universo” 
nowadays mean “Austria’s Empire Is Obviously Upset ” ? 
Are such troubles as those which have just convulsed 
Trieste but a symptom of the wider malaise which only 
awaits the disappearance of the ruler whose singular 
talent of making head against the strongest blasts of mis- 
fortune, and of plucking the flower safety from the nettle 
danger, has so wonderfully saved his Empire from founder- 
ing on a score of dangerous reefs? Is there truth in the 
argument of M. André Chéradame, whose interesting book 
on the Austrian question we review in another column, 
that the German people are determined to wrest their nine 
millions of Teutonic brothers in Austria from their present 
place outside the German Empire, and that the secret 
ambition of the Kaiser is to reconstruct the dominion of 
King Ottocar, which stretched from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, on a Pan-German basis? The Sphinx of the 
near future has no answer for such questions :— 
‘We ask and ask: thou smilest and art still.” 
One thing, however, is clear to the most superficial 
observer. The existing Dual Monarchy on the Danube can 
hardly hope to escape a severe political crisis on the death 
of its aged ruler. Apart from any of the doubts about his 
successor’s ability to carry on his difficult task of playing 
off one race against another, of “dividing in order to 
rule ’-——doubts which are confirmed by the stories which 
we hear every day of the Archduke’s relations to his future 
subjects in Hungary, for instance—there are many un- 
mistakable signs that the present system will not work 
much longer. Only the tact of the Emperor has kept its 
wheels so lubricated as to turn at all, and the heat- 
generating friction of the Austrian Parliament is a byword 
throughout Europe. No wonder, then, that it has been 
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confidently asserted that there are buttwoalternatives before 
the Dual Monarchy: it must either go to pieces and offer 
spoils too tempting for its powerful neighbours to abstain 
from snatching, or it must be converted into a Federal 
Empire on the lines of those of Germany. We ourselves, 
however, do not assert any such thing, but keep always to 


the belief that “oft in danger, yet alive,” is the motto | 


fittest for Austria-Hungary, and that in spite of all the 
portents the Dual Monarchy will somehow contrive to 
weather the storm. Nevertheless, without pretending to 
predict the course of events, which will be determined by a 
thousand complex and elusive factors, racial, social, financial, 
religious—depending on the turn of a market, the spirit 
of an army, the texture of a statesman’s conscience, the 
ideals of a nation, and so forth—one may glance at the 
prospects of these alternatives. We hold our view as to 
the tenacity of Austria, but we are quite willing to discuss 
what to so many observers seems a dilemma from which 
there is no escape. 

The first alternative, then, is that to whose possibility 
M. Chéradame draws our attention with typically French 
lucidity and persuasiveness. He believes that the next 
act in the world-drama on which the curtain rose last in 
the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles will display the absorp- 
tion of German-speaking Austria in the German Empire, 
and the consequent establishment of a Greater Germany 
which will occupy the whole of Central Europe, stretching 
from Hamburg to Trieste, and from the Rhine to the 
Vistula. From the German point of view there is cer- 
tainly a great deal to be said for this conception ; it has a 
kind of nobility which M. Chéradame not unnaturally 
fails to perceive. 
that there is no national bond so potent as that of a 
common speech, and, just as we dream of a great Anglo- 
Saxon Confederation which may be nearer realisation than 
we think in cool moments, so the patriotic German may 
very naturally feel that, so long as the German-speaking 
provinces of Austria remain outside his Empire, it will be 
shorn of its full powerand glory. The first serious attempt 
to constitute a modern German Empire failed fifty years ago, 
mainly because Austria stood aloof from it, and Frederick 
William IV. could not conceive the possibility of a 
German Empire from which the leading German State 
was excluded. We need not view a crusade such as that 
which the Pan-German League is asserted to be con- 
jucting in German-speaking Austria with particular 
favour, but we can quite understand that to many 
Germans the proposal to unite all their fellow-Germans in 
one vast Federation has the same glamour as that which 
glorified the German Empire itself long before practical 
politicians condescended to treat it as anything but a 
dream of idealistic and tobacco-bemused Professors and 
their long-haired disciples. Yet the one idea has realised 
itself with the greatest ¢éclaf, and why should not this 
extension of it do the same? It is clear that for the 
advancement of the Kaiser's projects in Asia Minor, and 
for the achievement of his well-known ideal that his 
Empire should be self-supporting, the advance of the 
Imperial eagles to Trieste and the mouths of the Cattaro, 
and perhaps as far as the Carpathians—for even Hungary 
would probably be forced to throw in her lot with Greater 
Germany in self-defence against her Russian bugbear— 
would be a tremendous advantage. M. Chéradame, 
indeed, uses this as his strongest argument to prove that 
the Franco-Russian Alliance must prevent such a con- 
summation by war, if it comes to that. To an English- 
man it is not clear that we should suffer from such a 
development, any more than we have already suffered 
from the unification of six-sevenths of the German 
population of the Continent; but of course this can only 
be said on general principles, and, as the lawyers say, 
“without prejudice’ to the higher diplomatic and other 
considerations which would be invoked if such a scheme 
were really contemplated. One thing is certain : a scheme 
of this magnitude will not be carried out in a hurry, nor 
without full discussion in the Chancelleries. 

But, in the second place, we are by no means sure that 
Germany—that is to say, the practical, workaday, serious 
oart of Germany, in which even M. Chéradame’s terror, 
che Kaiser, may perhaps be reckoned—really does want to 
break up Austria, even for the sake of “rounding-up” these 
seventy million Tevtons in a ring fence and calling it Pan- 
Germany. ‘There are other drawbacks to the scheme 


It is universally recognised nowadays | 
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besides the consideration of what France and Russia ang 
gallant little Bulgaria” will say. One can quite imaging 
that the average practical man in Germany will not be too 
grateful to the Pan-German League when it proclaims its 
anxiety to procure the morcellemeni of Austria by fair 
means or foul. One can almost hear him saying :— Thank 
you very much, but Germany has quite enough on her 
hands already. You offer us nine millions of German 
fellow-citizens, and incidentally some sixteen millions of 
alien races. We have a sufficient number of discontented 
Poles already without taking on the Czechs, and perhaps 
the Magyars to follow. We are thankfully emerging from 
the dust and heat of the Aulturkampf, and you offer us 
the Los von Rom movement. We have trouble enough 
with some of our own Parliaments, and you ask us to get, 
There are 


| plenty of clerical and anti-clerical disputes in Germany 





already without our introducing the Austrian Catholic 
question. We can find labour disputes in our own towns 
without annexing Trieste. Prussian agriculture is already 
in a bad way without all the Austrian corn-land being 
thrown into our Customs Union. There are a good many 
other drawbacks that I could name; but when you add 
that we are also to have the privilege of fighting the Dual 
Alliance as the price of these questionable blessings, then 
I can only say that you are a pack of old wives and 
dreamers who had better be muzzled before you do mischief 
that cannot be remedied.’ So might speak the “ practical 
man” who at present rules the roast in the German 
Empire. It is true that he would have spoken in much 
the same terms of the men who wrote and argued in favour 
of German unity before 1848. It is never safe to scout 
the dreams of political idealists, though it is generally wise 
to inquire the price that will have to be paid for them. It 
was worth while to fight Austria and France for the birth 
of the German Empire; but we very much doubt whether 
the further Pan-German movement is worth the single 
Pomeranian grenadier of a famous utterance. 


lt is more reasonable to look for the solution of 
the internal difficulties of Austria in an outcome of 
the second or Federalist alternative which has been 
suggested. If, as is conceivable, it were to prove 
feasible to federalise the Cisleithanian territories 
without offence to the susceptibilities of Hungary, 
Austria-Hungary might once more obtain that political 
stability which she enjoyed from 1870 to 1890. But this 
conjecture of Federalism as the solvent is, after all, mere 
speculation, into which we have been led by the very lucid 
and fascinating, but not perfectly convincing, discourse of 
M. Chéradame about his favourite bogey, the Pan-German 
League. All that we feel convinced of 1s that in some way 
or other the House of Hapsburg will continue to rule over 
an undiminished Empire, be its internal organisation 
modified or unchanged. The ground for our belief can 
easily be stated. The Austrian nationalities hate each 
other with the utmost bitterness, but they will hold 
together because each knows that if they do not, and so the 
Empire is dissolved, the fate that will overtake the dis/ecta 
membra is the fate which each most dreads,—ultimate 
absorption into either the Russian or German Imperial 
system. Vienna would suffer anything rather than be 
ruled from Berlin, or Prague from St. Petersburg. 





LORD DUFFERIN: A LIFE OF IMPERIAL 
SERVICE. 


F the tremendous catastrophe of a break-up of the 
British Empire should ever occur, there would dis- 
appear from the world the most magnificent theatre for 
the exercise of individual human capacity, in positions 
other than those of absolute and irresponsible rule, that has 
ever been, or under any conceivable rearrangement could 
ever again be, offered. And of those to whom it has been 
offered there have been few indeed who have availed 
themselves of its wonderful opportunities of widely varied 
public service on a great scale with a success so general 
and so impressive as that which attended the career of the 
late Lord Dufferin. Such, beyond question, was the common 
judgment of his fellow-countrymen. Viceroy of the West, 
Viceroy of the East, and between and after his Viceregal 
terms Ambassador at four of the greatest of foreign 
Courts, Lord Dufferin left behind him everywhere the im- 
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impress of a personality in which tact and judgment and 
resourcefulness were united, in a singular measure, with 
race and brilliancy of thought and speech and manner, 
and essential kindliness of heart. It. is not necessary to 
claim, nor would there be any real gain to the memory of 
the distinguished man whom we have lost in claiming, 


that a like degree of marked, and more or less measur- | 


able, success was achieved by him in every one of 
the great posts which he occupied. Canada, it may 
be acknowledged, and particularly Canada on the 
morrow of Federation, was a sphere in which his peculiar 
gifts of delicately sympathetic intuition and felicitous 
adjustment of phrase had greater scope for beneficent 
exercise than, in the nature of the case, could be afforded 
to them by India at the time when he took over the reins 
of. government at Calcutta from Lord Ripon. In_the 
great Dominion of the West, when he went there, Lord 
Dufferin was as near to a perfect Governor-General as 
human nature could have supplied. He seized and appro- 
priated and set forth, with all the added attractions with 
which his Imperial imagination was well able to invest 
it, the splendid ideal of a Canadian nation within the 
Britannic Empire which had inspired the movement 
into one Federation of the various provinces of British 
North America. Though technically accomplished, 
the work of union was far from having been in 
spirit and essence completed, least of all in the case of far- 
away British Columbia, whose people had been disap- 
pointed of the expectations they had been led to cherish 
as to the early linking up by railway of their remote 
settlements with the great body of the Dominion. In 
those circumstances something very nearly approaching 
to separatist feeling showed signs of developing to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and the influence of the 
eloquent and tactful Viceroy, uniting genuine and sympa- 
thetic understanding of local difficulties and points of 
view with a majestic Imperial outlook, was of great service 
in adjusting local perspectives and tuning local aspirations 
towards complete harmony with the interests of British 
North America and the British Empire throughout the 
world. <A like office was fulfilled by Lord Dufferin, 
so far as there was need, in other parts of the Dominion 
where the Federal idea had not yet obtained complete 
mastery. And so it would be fair to say of him that, if 
not one of the architects, he fulfilled through a critical 


period the not less important function of chief cementer | 


of Canadian unity. If on the termination of his first 
Viceroyalty Lord Dufferin had decided to spend the rest 
of his life on his Irish estates, that one service of which 
we have just spoken would now have been seen, in the 
light of the signal support lent lately to the Imperial 
cause by a united Canada, to have entitled Lord Dufferin 
to the lasting gratitude of every British patriot. 


But happily our Governments were much too wise to 
refrain from putting elsewhere to Imperial uses the gifts 
and the devotion which had been so conspicuously proved 
in Canada. Essentially in many ways, though by no means 
in all, Lord Dufferin’s powers were of a diplomatic order. 
They had been proved many years before on the diplomatic 
us well as the administrative side by his remarkably 
judicious discharge of his functions as British Commis- 
sioner in Syria, where he was the chief author of what 
has proved in practice the only successful, and at the same 
time non-disintegrating, scheme of European intervention 
in the Continental dominions of the Porte. And diplo- 
macy of the best kind had characterised his work in 
Canada. So it was a happy choice by which Lord 
Beaconsfield first sent him to the British Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, and Mr. Gladstone afterwards moved him 
on to Constantinople. At both capitals he had to be the 
agent of a policy which could not be grateful to the 
Sovereigns to whom he was accredited,—the enforcement 
of the qualifications imported by the Treaty of Berlin 
into the Treaty of San Stefano in the one case, and the 
reduction to a minimum of the evil operation of suzerain 
claims, then very far from obsolete, over distracted Egypt 
in the other. The accomplishment of this last feat, 
without bringing about any breach between England and 
the Sultan, was indeed a masterpiece of Ambassadorial 
resource and address, and, as is justly observed in the 
very interesting biographical notice in the Times, Lord 
Dufferin’s achievement at Constantinople in securing entire 
freedom of action for the British Government in Egypt 


| 
| 





“established completely his reputation as a diplomatist of 


| the first order.” In regard to his special mission to Egypt 


after Tel-el-Kebir there is, no doubt, much more difference 
of opinion. Lord Dufferin’s Report on Egyptian affairs 
| takes high rank among State papers from the literary 
| point of view, but experience in the fulfilment of our 
larduous task in the Nile Valley has not tended 
fully to maintain the repute of the Report as an 
illustration of the writer's practical insight into an ex- 
traordinarily complex political, economic, and industrial 
problem. In regard to Lord Dufferin’s Indian Viceroyalty, 
it may be said, we think, that even those Anglo-Indians 
who have fallen least under the glamour of his singularly 
attractive personality recognise two services of high im- 
portance as having marked that period of his career. In 
the first place, his influence, both silent and when exercised 
through speech, was precisely of the kind needed to allay 
the irritation and excitement which had been caused by 
the least happy features of Lord Ripon’s Indian policy. 
In the second place, it is recognised that at short notice 
he took the decisive action required, and required im- 
peratively, for the solution of the Burmese question. In 
our judgment, these services give to Lord Dufferin’s 
Indian Viceroyalty a substantial share in the impressive 
total of his claims on the gratitude of his fellow-country- 
men throughout the Empire. 


We know least, perhaps, about Lord Dufferin’s dis» 
charge of the functions of Ambassador in Paris from 1891 
to 1896. During part of that time he was not very 
popular in the French capital, but there were various 
questions under consideration in which French and 
English aims and interests were, or appeared, divergent, 
and peace was maintained, though at one time, it 
is believed, war seemed very near. Lord Dufferin 
once said in a public speech, «& propos of his 
occupation of the Paris Embassy, that if war ever did 
| break out between England and France, the Ambassadors 
on both sides ought to be hanged. It seemed a hard say- 
ing, but it certainly might be taken as illustrating the 
strenuous character of his own exertions for the mainten- 
ance of friendly relations between ourselves and our great 
neighbour. Interesting proof of the high repute in 
which Lord Dufferin was held is to be found in 
the allegation that on the formation of the Unionist 
| Government in 1895 Lord Dufferin, if he had wished it, 
might have taken the Foreign Office. Strong Unionist 
as he was, he is said, however, to have given as one 
of his reasons for declining the brilliant offer that he 
was a Whig. Whether Lord Dufferin would have proved 
a success at the Foreign Office is a matter on which we have 
grave doubts, but if he had accepted it the cloud which fell 
on his later years through financial embarrassment, and 
his unfortunate connection with a business enterprise over 
which he had not the requisite knowledge to exercise 
control, would in all probability never have shadowed 
them. Even in that misfortune his own absolutely stain- 
less honour and the long record of his distinguished 
services secured for him demonstrations of sympathy, and 
even affection. 








CLASS DISTINCTIONS AMONGST THE POOR. 


OME sort of class feeling is, we believe, inherent in 
human nature. People often speak as though these 
demarcations in England existed only among the middle 
and upper classes, but such is not the fact. Indeed 
it is very far from the fact. No more misleading labels 
than “the classes” and “the masses” were ever invented. 
There are no masses, rightly speaking. Class distinctions go 
almost down to the bottom; not quite of course, because 
there is always a residuum who through their fault or theiz 
misfortune have neither the pride nor the imagination to 
sort themselves. But happily these are not, proportionately 
speaking, numerous enough to be correctly described as 
“masses.” Below the middle classes the dividing lines of 
society are held to with rigour. Looked at from the top, 
they often appear arbitrary and unreasonable, just as from 
the bottom our distinctions must appear to be without 
foundation. The tacit social laws are only fully compre- 
hended by those who live under them, at either and of 
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the scale. That two equally well-dressed ladies living ac- 
cording to the same standard of comfort should be divided 
by an invisible barrier is simply a matter of arbitrary 
nonsense to those who look on from afar off; but it may 
not be nonsense at all to those who see close. In the 
same way, those who have had to do with the ordering of 
social clubs among the roughest factory girls tell us 
that certain persons who desire to join are unanimously 
black-balled, upon social grounds, by the existing members, 
It is hopeless to inquire the inner meaning of this exclusive- 
ness. The questioner is merely answered that the persons 
concerned are “no class,’ and will p-obably be obliged to 
yield to popular feeling or to break up the club. To West 
End eyes the girls received and rejected are equally dirty and 
rough, just as to the East End observer all ladies are equally 
genteel and clean. 

The social divisions existing among the upper poor are 
more easily understood, no doubt because we stand nearer 
io them. To begin at the very top, it is questionable 
if families who keep a servant under their roof, be she 
never so cheap and young, should be classed among the 
poor at all. On the other hand, it is difficult to draw the 
line between those who actually pay regular wages to a 
little girl, and those who “have a woman in” at regular 
intervals to do the roughest part of the housework; 
these. latter certainly belong to the poor. The cleavage 
thus formed is very marked, and it is more reasonable and 
less snobbish than at first appears; there is, in fact, an 
inevitable difference of ideal at the bottom of it. The posi- 
tion of the woman of a family is greatly affected by whether 
or no she has help from the outside. It means a little leisure 
spared from the necessities of life, and bestowed upon its 
amenities. It means that the wife and mother rules as well 
as serves in her little domain. That one woman should cook 
and clean and wash and mind three or four children, one of 
whom is probably quite helpless, necessitates, or seems as if 
it must necessitate, that she should bea drudge. How it is 
that such is not always the case is another of those secrets 
which cannot be conveyed from class to class. Below 
the servant-keeping class comes the one whose married 
women do no work out of the house, with an aristocratic 
subdivision for those who “put their washing out.” A 
great deal more opportunity for exclusiveness is implied 





in this abstinence from hard labour than at first appears. | 


All the dwellers in one house, or in one block of flats, do not 
necessarily belong to one stratum of society, and unless they 
meet to wash in a common backyard they need hardly know 
one another. Besides this, to hang one’s clothes on a line in 


front of one’s neighbours’ eyes is to run the risk of all | 


sorts of offensive criticism, and is a fruitful source of 
“unpleasantness.” A frequent subject of discontent in 
almshouses is the impossibility which exists of main- 
taining social differences in the levelling atmosphere of 
a charitable institution. Almshouses, of course, confer no 
stigma upon those who get into them ; quite the reverse; all 
the same, the air of charitable asylums is not understood 
to be socially agreeable. Not long ago the present writer 
listened to the complaints of a superior woman who deeply 
resented the pushing propensities of her fellow-inmates, 
especially the unwarrantable assumption of the neighbour 
who occupied a room exactly opposite her own. “She comes 
when she likes and stays as long as she likes, and you can’t 
offend her,” sighed the aggrieved hostess, who had evidently 
done her best in this latter particular. Some forms of charity 
injure the pride of their recipients and some do not. To 
accept the medical assistance of a hospital strikes no one as 
beneath his dignity, and so far as “the poor in a lump” are 
concerned this feeling is not to be deprecated; but among 
persons who would be violently offended at being classed with 
the poor at all the absence of pride which enables them to 
take advantages intended for those who cannot afford to buy 
them is very regrettable. Not long ago in a big London 
ospilal a patient requested to be moved to another part of 
the ward because she objected to lie in the next bed to her 


own cook ! 
Class jealousy is, of course, common to high and low, and 
a certain amount of resentment is felt towards those who 


presume even upon an acknowledged position, Social distinc- 


tioaz, ¢ain, in the lower classes covresvond much more nearly 
> a 





with income than those existing among the educated, Good 
wages are almost essential to the maintenance of a faip 
degree of civilisation, especially in cities, « Soap and 
water are cheap” is a common saying; but a high standard 
of cleanliness is dear to uphold. It means time, work 
and a certain amount of new clothes, and a mind at lolarice 
to think of something besides the actual feeding of the 
family. Again, a high standard in the matter of decency 
necessitates space, and space in London is the most ex. 
pensive of all commodities. Nevertheless, money is not 
an absolute criterion of social position. Character—in 
so far as it is reflected in propriety of behaviour— 
counts for a great deal; a rowdy family sink directly, 
though they may have money to waste, and a respectable 
widow may retain her superiority in the face of grinding 
poverty. The acme of good manners—the very badge of 
gentility—is to be “quiet,” never to let the sound of mirth, 
quarrelling, or lamentation proceed out of your dwelling. 
This sign of social distinction is appreciated down to the 
very bottom. A short time ago a doctor told us that he was 
attending a little girl belonging to a family of labourers, 
whose mother appeared to him to be unduly anxious about 
the child’s condition, and constantly assured him that she 
was changed. He himself saw very little amiss, and 
asked the mother whether she meant that she was 
thinner. “It’s not that,” replied the poor woman in 
evident distress; “it’s in herself that I see the change. She 
used to be so noisy, and now she’s right down ladylike. I 
can’t bear to see her.” Again, we know of a very poor woman 
who remarked that she never went out ona Bank Holiday, 
adding, “I leave that to the poor,”—by which she meant “to 
my social inferiors.” So far as we have been able to observe, 
birth is among the poor the social advantage which counts 
for least,—at any rate in London. In a village a family may 
have been looked up to for generations, and the long habit of 
respect will cause neighbours to forget in individual instances 
even the ignominy of parish relief. But many Londoners 
were not born in London at all, and certainly most of their 
grandfathers lived in the country, so that practically nothing 
is known of their antecedents. As individuals, of course, they 
sometimes cherish a recollection of better days, which may 
help them to keep their heads above water in hard times. We 
knew an instance of a woman who based her claim to belong 
to the aristocracy of poverty on the fact that her family had 
for generations possessed a family grave; but as a rule 
tradition goes for nothing. 

On the upper rungs of the social ladder, we should say that 
those social distinctions which can be defined at all rest upon 
birth, money, and brains. Among the poor they rest upon 
money and manners, and the latter, alas! are, below a certain 
wage, woefully dependent upon the former. 





THE BIRDS OF RESERVOIRS. 

OW that every large town and many small ones are 
adding new reservoirs, often of great size, to hold their 

water supply, these artificial lakes play an important and 
increasing part in the wild life, not only of the country, but 
of cities, and even of London itself. These quiet sheets 
of water, carefully protected from intrusion for fear of any 
pollution of the water, form artificial sanctuaries which not 
only fill with fish, which the water companies encourage, to 
eat the weeds and insects bred in the weeds, but attract wild- 
fowl of very many kinds in ever-increasing numbers. Before 
the late frost thousands of wild-fowl were seen on the great 
Eceup Reservoir near Leeds. In Hertfordshire the artificial 
lakes near Tring made to supply the Grand Junction Canal 
are carefully preserved, and have a large and resident popula- 
tion of wild-fowl (we believe a bittern bred there recently 
and the great crested grebe is common); and some 
of the new London reservoirs are rapidly attracting 
a stock of wild-fowl. Thus civilisation is in some measure 
restoring the balance of wild life, and offers to the most per- 
secuted of our birds a quiet and secure retreat. The writer 
was able last week to witness a striking example of the 
results of wild-bird protection in increasing some species of 
wild-fowl which for half a century had steadily dwindled and 
disappeared, and were practically unknown anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of London. The scene was on the very large 
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new reservoirs which lie between the grounds of the Ranelagh 
Club and the Thames, on what was some seven years ago 
a tract of market gardens and meadows. The construction of 
these lakes was so ably planned and carried out that in 
two years from the turning of the first sod four wide 
pools, covering in all one hundred acres of ground, were 
yeady to be filled, and at the end of 1898 the ground was 
metamorphosed into the largest area of water in the London 
district with the exception of the Serpentine. 


Tt is so rare for changes of this magnitude to take place in 
any other way than in covering what was open ground with bricks 
and mortar, that the advent of a kind of reservoir of flora and 
fauna so close to the greatest city of the world was looked for 
with some curiosity. All the waste ground not covered by the 
water or filtering-beds produced quantities of brilliant flowers, 
as waste ground enclosed and left to itself generally does. 
The banks and broad walks between the lakes were sown with 
good grass, which was regularly made into hay. The reservoirs 
themselves soon filled with fish, which came down the mains 
from Hampton, where the water is taken in from the river. 
What these reservoir fish found to live upon at first is not 
clear. No weeds are allowed to grow either in the water or on 
ihe banks, which are concreted. But the bottom becomes 
covered with the suspended matter deposited from the 
unfiltered water, and probably a considerable number 


of the minute entomostraca beloved of all fish breed 
in this. The Barnes reservoirs do contain a growth of 


weed, which is carefully removed every year. Whatever 
their sustenance may be, these reservoirs are very full of fish, 
both the old ones at Baries and the new lakes near Ranelagh. 
The supply of fish, and the open and strictly private extent 
of water, then attracted a number of wild duck or water 
birds of some kind, which the writer was invited to see and 
identify, as it did not seem probable that they could be the 
ordinary wild duck, which are vegetable feeders, and would 
need an artificial supply of grain, which is provided on the 
Serpentine, but is not given to any of these reservoir ducks. 
They have appeared entirely uninvited. The scene over the 
lakes was as sub-arctic and lacustrine as on any Finland pool, 
for the frost-fog hung over river and reservoirs, only just 
disclosing the long flat lines of embankment, water, and ice ; 
the barges floating down with the tide were powdered with frost 
and snow-flakes, and the only colour was the long red smear 
across the iee of the western reservoir, beyond which the winte; 
sun was setting into a bank of snow clouds. It was 4 o'clock, 
and nothing apparently was moving, either on the ice or the 
water, not even a gull. In the centre of the north-eastern 
reservoir was what was apparently an acre of heaped-up 
snow. On approaching nearer this acre of snow changed 
into a solid mass of gulls, all preparing to go to sleep. 
If there was one there were seven hundred, all packed 
together for warmth on the ice. It is on or about these 
reservoirs that the London gulls now sleep. Sometimes they 
are there in thousands; but the sealing of so much of the 
water with ice had sent a great proportion of them down the 
river to the more open water of the Essex marshes. Beyond 
the gulls, which rose and circled high above in the fog with 
infinite clamour, were a number of black objects, which soon 
resolved themselves into the forms of duck and other fowl. 
Rather more than seventy were counted, swimming on the 
water near the bank or sitting on the ice. These were the 
self-invited wild duck, so tame that with very little 
trouble they were approached near enough for their 
colour and form to be distinctly visible. The result of 
a look through the glasses was something of a surprise. 
They were not mallard, teal, or widgeon; but three-quarters 
of the number were tufted ducks, a sea species, feeding on 
fish, but one which has greatly increased of late years in the 
county of Norfolk. The cock birds were in brilliant winter 
plumage, with large crests, white breasts, and white “ clocks” 
on their wings. Some were sleeping, some diving, and 
others swimming quietly. When approached, the whole 
flock rose at once, and flew with arrowlike speed round 
the lakes and twice or thrice back over the heads of 
their visitors, of whom they were not at all shy, being 
used to the sight of the man who keeps the reservoirs’ 
banks in order, They swept now overhead, now just above 
the ice, like a flock of sea-magpies or ice-duck playing | 
before some North Atlantic gale. As several birds had not 





| some almost enclosing pools of water. 





risen, we ventured still nearer, and saw that most of these 
were coots, some ten or eleven, which did not fly, but ran out 
on to the ice. Two large birds remaining which had dived 
then rose to the surface, and to our surprise and pleasure 
proved to be great crested grebes. These birds, which a few 
years ago were so scarce even in Norfolk that Mr. Stevenson 
despaired of the survival of the species as a native bird, 
have bred for the last three seasons in Richmond Park. But 
their presence so close to London shows that we need not 
despair of seeing wild crested grebes appear on the Serpentine, 
These birds are so wedded to the water that they rarely 
fly. But this pair rose and flew, not away from, but 
towards us, passing within fifteen yards. With their long 
necks stretched out, feet level with the tail, and plumage 
apparently painted in broad longitudinal stripes, they pre- 
sented a very singular appearance. 

The East of London owns a crowded wild-fowl sanctuary 
at Wanstead Park, which quite a different class of ducks 
frequent. It is now the property of the public, and very 
carefully administered by trustees. The lake there is very 
narrow and winding, which causes it to freeze easily. On 
the other hand, it is full of long, densely wooded islands, 
These islands shelter 
the birds, and when the lake is covered with ice, as at present, 
the islands are crowded with wild duck and widgeon. Wan- 
stead is a curious example of the faith of wild-fowl in a 
sanctuary, for the lake is so narrow that you could toss a 
stone among the fowl from the bank. Suburban houses 
are close by on all sides but the meadows by the 
little river Roding. Yet the fowl come to the lake as 
confidently as they do to great sanctuaries flike Holk- 
ham. As there is a large heronry and rookery on the trees 
on the islands, the variety of life there is very great. The writer 
saw in weather like that in the second week of February this 
year about a hundred and fifty wild duck, thirty or forty 
widgeon, a few teal, a pochard, and a great number of water- 
hens. Mallard, teal, dabchicks, and moorhens breed there 
regularly, and in hard weather like the present a number of 
rarer birds drop in. Snipe are often seen by one of the 
shallower ponds, and occasionally such divers as goosanders 
appear and give an exhibition of fish-catching. These, like 
the tufted ducks and grebes, are entirely self-supporting. 
The wild duck are pensioners, being fed artificially, though 
they are wild birds, or descended from birds which were wild, 
just as are the London wood-pigeons. 





THE MECHANISM OF WAR. 
III.—THE MAN’S OFFICER. 
HEN Britain first at heaven’s command arose from 
out the azure main, it may have been, as fat Jemmy 
Thomson surmised, for the sole purpose of providing the 
world with a marine overlord. If so—and subsequent history 
lends colour, as the evening papers say, to the theory—it is 
not surprising that so mighty a purpose should create appen- 
dants almost as mighty as itself. Granted that British 
seamen, officers, and bluejackets are the best in the world— 
that, like the Turk, they bear no brother near the throne of 
the turret and steel deck—it is rather a conclusion than a 
hypothesis that amongst the millions of their brethren who 
do not go down to the sea in ships should be found qualities 
as unique and sterling as their own. And the qualities which 
make for paramountcy at sea are not peculiar to it, but essen- 
tially amphibious. Nerve, pluck, quickness of decision, ready 
assumption of and ¢nsouciance under grave responsibility,—are 
not these as potent on land, or in the air, or underground, as 
on the ocean, and will not men endowed with them possess at 
least the seeds of the great tree of conquest? At the approach 
of these, the citadels of all elements and conditions, of every- 
thing in the world which resists and necessitates resistance, 
are already half captured. Blessed is the nation, therefore, 
which hath its quiver full of sons thus equipped, and harking 
back to Thomson and his “ Jingo” hymn, heaven’s astonishing 
“command” blessed emerging Britain in a thousand ways not 
included in the terms of the original contract! 

Amongst these “by-products” appeared the military 
officer, rising from history as a kind of interpolation, inci- 
dentally, almost imperceptibly, yet, as I argue, inevitably; 
the complement of the naval genius behind whom he works, 
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bulking smaller because his mission has been less portentous, 
but as definite and distinct, and as naturally adequate. For 
he, too, was born with the peculiar requisites for his trade, 
and is instinct with that unclassifiable magnetism which 
makes a man, whether by sea or land, a leader of men. More; 
the “three arms” which are the toys of nations when they 
play at soldiers find in his Cosmos—amongst a hundred 
others—three Egos which run to meet them as the needle 
swings to the north. Cavalry, infantry, artillery, what boy of 
gentle birth does not feel equal to leading any one or all of 
them; how few such boys are not equal? The gentlemen of 
England are natural born soldiers, as they are natural born 
sailors, for, as has been said, the twin professions demand 
twin qualities, and the want of them on land would be more 
surprising than their presence at sea. 


But modern war, unfortunately, is not a naturally conducted 
phenomenon. Fighting is a very venerable pastime, and, like 
all the amusements of leisured folk, has become refined and 
complicated in proportion to its age. It is as different from 
its original conception as “ roulette,” with its involved system 
of hazards, is from the ancient kottabos, in which men were con- 
tent to grow excited over the chances of a bone falling in or 
out of a pot. It is far more different than bowls or curling 
are from billiards; it is as different, in fact, as the battle of 
Cannae from the crossing of the Vaal River on May 26th, 1900, 
which may be taken as the apogee of modern tactics. So that 
a soldier who finds himself in the field equipped with only his 
natural mental weapons is no better off than a keen-sighted 
man in the maze at Hampton Court; he can see well, but he 
cannot see the way out; he is infinitely better than a blind 
man, but not so good as a man with a plan of the puzzle in his 
head. Such, more or less, I take to be the position of the 
average British officer actually confronted with the problems 
of modern war. That he solves them atall, as he undoubtedly 
does, is a marvel for which the profound thanks of the 
nation are due to him, for it is the nation’s fault 
that the solutions have been found more from the goodness 
of his heart, which is his own, than from the technical and 
professional luggage of his head, the packing of which should 
be the nation’s care. He has been called “stupid”; as well 
call a starving man greedy! He has been sneered at as 
“idle”; you may, if it amuses you, so call the body of a 
newly launched cruiser before it has been ensouled with 
engines. He is neither stupid nor idle, but a man whose 
application would probably be as great as his professional 
parts would certainly be, would some skilful hand but show 
us how to mould the magnificent clay of which he is compact. 


Tradition dies hard, especially if it is picturesque, for a 
commercial age grabs despairingly at its last remnants of 
ornament. And the public has clung to the old, sentimental, 
unpractical trappings of an officer's life long after their 
futility has been recognised by the officers themselves. The 
latter, believe me, are as dissatisfied with their réle of gallant 
fools as their critics are secretly proud of it. They have even 
in a great measure discarded it by their own unaided efforts, 
and there are to be found in regimental messes to-day men as 
keen and alert in their profession as any banker in his. But 
it is vain to expect perfection, or even moderate attainments, 
in any science unless text-books, teachers, and laboratories 
are at hand for the student’s benefit, and time regularly set 
apart for the use of them. The ordinary British officer has 
none of these, or, if they exist, has such difficulty in coming 
at them that, being no plaster saint, but a single man 
in barracks remarkably like you, he prefers to drift along 
with his gallantry and folly, knowing that the one will pull 
him out of the slough of the other as it has done before. 
But he is dissatisfied; he would, if possible, begin to be 
a soldier without incurring the stigma of pedantry. He 


would like intelligent study to be considered as an item of ! 


routine, and not as the vagary of a crank, and he hears in 
silence of the enormity of his shortcomings with a sense of 
injury much greater than that felt by his critics. 


It is, of course, as useless to contend—as some have done— 
that he has no shortcomings as to pretend that he has done 
his best to make them good. They have not been a few, and 
war, that stern critic, has deait with them in its own remoise- 
less way. Had they been faults of the heart, there were 
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reason tc despair, for such are irremediable in fighting men: 
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but they were without exception errors of the head, which 
are irremediable in no one, much less in men of such native 
soundness of intellect as are the British gentlemen who 
officer the British Army. One can understand their mistakes, 
for mistakes are inevitable when amateurs find themselves jy ' 
charge of scientific instruments, but one is lost in wonder. 
ment at their extrication from them. It would even seem as 
if the British officer had a great genius for getting into diffi. 
culties, and a transcendent one for getting out of them 
again. When the case is desperate, when all pluck and all 
knowledge wouid seem vain to avert disaster, then is the time 
to expect abnormal skill and immortal gallantry from the slim, 
quiet gentleman with the stars and crowns upon his broad 
shoulders. But the tears of pride and sorrow which haye 
sprung to the eyes of Englishmen at the tales of glory won in 
tight places must not blind them to the real significance of 
such bitter lessons. How wasted and misapplied is natural 
genius, the great natural genius of our officers, which is 
allowed to lie in lethargy until desperation awakes it to 
make a mock of its strength. Samson Agonistes has ever 
been the most pathetic figure in the world; the terror and 
the majesty of his tomb of cracking pillars and crumbling 
walls are forgotten in its sadness. And the British public 
and officer must make an effort to remember that in the 
soldier’s science, the science of life and death, an unneces- 
sary blunder is a dreadful thing, however glorious its atone. 


ment. 


I have purposely dwelt upon the darkest side of things, 
this propensity for getting into difficulties, because recent 
wars—the Transvaal War especially—have rather invested it 
with the false idea that it carries with it its own forgiveness. 
Both the public and the course of events have seemed to 
condone it, the former by their kindly admiration, the latter 
by its happy issue. But in more serious conflicts the God of 
War at least will not be so compassionate, and the public may 
then, when too late, conform to his altered mien. For once 
again, the campaign in South Africa has been so far from 
typical that its average incidents may be very safely taken 
as types of the impossible. Particularly has this been the 
case when we deviated from the rules of war without punish- 
ment, when we performed flank marches unmolested in the 
presence of the enemy, when we lay opposite to him with a 
defective line of picquets, or no picquets at all, when we 
left our line of communications as open as the North Pole, 
when we marched to wrong places in the dark, and quietly 
walked back again in daylight. These things were some- 
times punished, more often not; in a Europzan war how 
seldom would swift and summary sentence fail to follow 
the crime! And these things were done as often on a 
small scale by ordinary officers as on the larger, and, under 
the circumstances, infinitely safer, scale of brigade and 
divisional operations. Which, again, is untypical of greater 
war, wherein the more colossal the unit offending the more 
sure and appalling will be the retribution. But in war, us in 
everything else, the less makes up the greater, the “ ordinary” 
officer gives the tone to the hugest instrument. And upon 
him lies the onus of setting it sound and true; no impossible, 
or even difficult, task to one so fundamentally sound and true 


as himself. 


With relief we turn from his one bad point to his many 
good ones; with certainty we prophesy that, given a chance, 
he will utterly eliminate the former, and set free the clear, 
strong stream which is at present forcing its way with difficulty 
through and under the encumbering weed-beds. To clear an 
overgrown river demands work, hard, unpleasant work with 
strong arms, which, indeed, is the discutient of all obstructive 
growths in the world. And assert that there is nothing in the 
demeanour of officers in peace or war to indicate that they are 
averse to work, though there exists a tradition to that effect 
in the civilian mind which appears to be ineradicable. But 
they are strict utilitarians, and, consistently with their standard 
of morality, demand an aim and an object in the task at which 
they are set. No men will perform useless toil more per- 
functorily and with more brazen negligence, a natural enough 
result when it is considered how much of the labour imposed 
upon them in their peace “ training”’—save the mark !—is as 
aimless and unproductive as blowing bubbles. No men, on 
the other hand, seize with greater avidity on the few seeds of 
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nse and interest they may find by the barren wayside, or 
cultivate them with greater strenuousness. The reader may 
laugh, but he may not have been present at manceuvres which 
were not ridiculous, or “company trainings” which were not 
a farce,—one may attend many of both without being so 
fortunate. If he has not, there is a side to the British officer 
he has not seen, for which he must take the word of one who 
has. Without straw our officers will produce bricks no faster 
than other men, but I warrant they will do more with a few 
wisps than most, for they have learned to regard scarcity as 
their normal and unaugmentable issue of stubble, with which 
they must make up their tale or stand as defaulters. Where- 
fore it is hard for them to hear continually the Pharaoh or 
parrot-ery : “ Ye are idle, ye are idle!’”’* 

“Young men,” said a prophet, “ will find themselves com- 
promised on service not by lack of talent, but by lack of 
study.” The campaign in South Africa bore out the pre- 
diction to the letter. Never was greater military talent in 
conjunction with greater military ignorance, never were the 
mighty potentialities of genius more trammelled by the cling- 
ing weeds of professional ineptitude, than in the early days of 
the conflict. And when prolonged war instituted its own 
drastic system of training, never did genius respond to and 
mature under it more certainly. An officer who has survived 
two years in South Africa is the most accomplished and re- 
sourceful leader of men in existence, for upon the foundation 
of his own unrivalled natural capacity for war has been im- 
posed a course of instruction as perfect as its pupil. If an 
infantryman, he has studied Paardeberg and Pieter’s Hill; 
if a cavalryman, the towr de force from Ramdam to Kim- 
berley taught him all he ought to know; if an artillery- 
man, Bergendal and Vaal Krantz were worth all the encyclo- 
paedic text-books ever printed; and a board of a million 
square miles in extent showed the tiro every move, and the 
whole duty of mounted infantry men. But it is wasteful, 
expensive work trusting to the day of the race to train the 
horse; such “exercise races” are never entered upon in the 
hopes of winning, but if they are won, what gratifying evi- 
dence has the owner of the astounding merit of his steed! The 
British nation has just “pulled off” the longest and most 
exhausting set-to ever imposed on untrained thews and sinews- 
How true it is that “blood will tell,” how false the system 
which allows it to be unnecessarily squandered in the telling, 
as it must be in war when dependence is placed solely on its 
native excellence. Modern war, I repeat, is an artificial 
pursuit, a science, a race demanding as much brains as it 
does blood and thorough breeding. The blood and breeding 
we have in the astonishing brand of gentlemen who pay 
primarily 30s. to obtain the King’s commission, and subse- 
quently sums of varying amounts for the honour of sup- 
porting it. To them we may safely leave the care of pre- 
serving pure and intact the pride of class which has so 
often been their only munition of war. And we may as 
safely—indeed, we must for safety—hand over to them an 
infinity more straw wherewith to make the bricks to build 
up our defences. And the name of that straw is traning, 
the time to practise and the material with which to do it, 
more ground to work upon, more men to handle, more 
books from which to spell out the witcheraft of war, of 
which the only charms are trained wits to league men and 
ground to best advantage. By no other incantation is the 
Spirit of Victory to be raised, and if we continue to attempt 
magic without it, only the dreadful old-man shape of disaster 
will come up out of the earth, and we shall have to bow 
ourselves like Saul. LINESMAN, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ogee 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a remarkable article in the Spectator of February 8th 
you say that the Germans “mean to try to destroy us, and 
like a logical people they are preparing the necessary moral 
indignation.” I fear that you are‘right, and if you are it will 
surely be well for us British to examine the case against us 
which Germany is now, and long has been, carefully pre- 
paring, so that the rest of the world, which will he in some 
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degree Judge and jury for the two countries, may have the 
case against Germany as well as that against us clearly 
before it. 


There can be no doubt that, by our own fault, we have done 
much to cause Germany to believe that while it would be very 
pleasant for her to get the trade, the Colonies, and the material 
wealth which we now possess, the welfare of the rest of the world 
would also be increased by the change. The comparative fitness 
of two nations, as of two men, for a position giving great wealth 
and power depends partly on the degree in which they respec- 
tively possess mental and physieal efficiency, and partly on the 
degres in which they respectively possess the moral qualities 
which prevent them from being brutal towards other nations or 
persons, Now Great Britain and Germany have both done their 
utmost to enable Germany to feel sure that she is far more 
efficient physically and mentally than Great Britain. No 
one can know the two countries and fail to be struck by 


j the vast difference between them in respect of efficiency. 
In its management of its educational system, of its Army, 


its rapidly growing Navy, its government of towns, Germany 
is far more efficient than this country. The condition of the 
large cities in the two countries is perhaps the best single 
test that can be found of the efficiency of the two nations, because 
that condition is deeply influenced by education and by the 
results of the action of both the central and municipal Govern- 
ments. In Germany the physical condition of the town popula- 
tions is good and is improving; in our large English towns the 
condition of the mass of the inhabitants is very poor, and is 
getting worse. Until the beginning of the South African War 
Germany had no chance of believing itself superior to Great 
Britain in reapect of the possession of the qualities which pre- 
vent brutality. The war has given it its first chance of doing 
this. The world has been flooded with charges of brutality 
made against our soldiers, their officers, and their Government. 
Educated Germans know as well as we do that allor nearly all these 
charges come from sources from which truth cannot be expected 
to flow; they know that the disappointed leaders of a discredited 
political party, party newspapers practised in changing sides, . 
hysterical women, and Mr. Kriiger’s agents are not to be 
trusted; but the temptation is too strong; and Germans, 
learned as well as ignorant, have resolved to believe the charges 
against us, and to do their utmost to induce other nations to 
believe them. They wish it to be believed that Germany, in 
Great Britain’s place, would have been too chivalrous to carry 
on war against States so small as the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State; and that if, per impossibile, Germany had 
been compelled to fight such small States, she would have treated 
the Boers more humanely than Great Britain has done. It 


| is quite useless to argue with Germans on the subject: they do 


not wish to be troubled with evidence. For the rest of the 
world Germany’s action in relation to Denmark, and her stern 
dealing with the Francs-Tireurs in 1870, ought to suffice to prove 
that the weakness of a nation does not prevent Germany from 
attacking it, and that there is no degree of severity which she 
hesitates to use in war. But there is evidence as to the character 
of the two nations which is not well known, and which yet deserves 
careful consideration. The evidence to which I refer is that 
which is supplied by the life of the two nations in times of peace. 
If Peter goes to South Africa and quarrels there with a Dutch- 
man, and accusations of brutal conduct are made against him by 
persons who are known to be remarkably untrustworthy, and 
Paul, who has never had to quarrel with a Dutchman in South 
Africa, and is known to covet Peter’s property, eagerly welcomes 
the charges against Peter, and declares that they are true, and 
that he (Paul) would certainly never act in so disgraceful a way, 
Paul would be unlikely to be helped by his neighbours to take 
over Peter’s possessions if it could be shown that when they 
were both at home Peter was much less brutal than Paul. Let 
us see how the home life of England and Germany compares in 
respect of willingness to have recourse to “methods of bar- 
barism,” that is, to crimes. Professor Bodio’s “international 
statistics ” of crime, which are “ mostly for the years 1876-84,” as 
given in the last edition of Mulhall’s “ Dictionary of Statistics,” 
show that the criminals condemned yearly per million inhabi- 
tants numbered— 


For Murder. Wounding. Robbery. Unclassified. Total. 
In England ... 6 27 1,665 17 1,715 


In Germany... 11 ... 1,265 2,260 ... 141 3,677 


The last Blue-book of Criminal Statistics tells us that from the 
year 1868 to 1899 population in England increased by 45 per 
cent., and crime decreased by 25 per cent.; and that per million 
inhabitants there was only about half as much crime in 1899 as 
in 1868. Respecting crimes committed by persons under twenty- 
one years of age, Mr. Macdonell, who wrote the introduction to 
the Blue-book, says :—‘ I am inclined to think that the tendency 
towards a decrease shown in crime generally during the period 
extends to juvenile crime as a whole, and that at all events there 
is no ground for believing that there has been any large increase.” 
In Germany, on the other hand, there has been a very serious 
increase of crime, even since the close of the period to which 
Professor Bodio’s figures relate. The “ Statistisches Jahrbuch fir 
das Deutsche Reich” published in 1895 shows that in the years 
1882 to 1893 the pop»lation of the German Empire increased by 
about 9 per cent.; that in the same period the number of persons 
sentenced for serious offences against the laws of the Empire in- 
creased by 34 per cent.; and that the number of young persons 








of from twelve to eighteen years of age who were sentenced in- 
creased by 41 per cent. In the greater tendency to have recourse 
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to “ methods of barbarism” from which Germany, as compared 
with England, is shown by these statistics to suffer, educated 
Germans share. I believe them to have a firmer hold of some of 
the most important elements of civilisation than we have, and to 
be more ready than we are to make sacrifices for the good of the 
community; but brutality is certainly more common amongst 
educated Germans than amongst educated English; and 
those who are not brutal are more tolerant of brutality 
in others. In the year before last, for instance, before England 
could be suspected of using cruel methods, Heidelberg, 
the Oxford of Germany, tolerated in its Carnival procession 
brutes who represented wounded English soldiers. Only a few 
months ago I saw in the windows of the Kélner Hof, in Frank- 
furt-am-Main—a hotel which insults Christians by advertising 
itself as a “Christian” hotel—the brutal insult to Jews of an 
announcement that they are not allowed to stay there. After 
the close of the war between Germany and France a German 
acquaintance of mine, a man of great intelligence and wide 
culture, told me that on seeing some French officers who had 
been taken prisoners, ‘I could not refrain from saying to them, 
‘Ah! Messieurs, c’est ainsi qu’on va 4 Berlin!’” The willingness 
of distinguished German writers and artists to have recourse to 
jnsulting caricature proves the commonness of the tendency to 
brutality in the educated class. The Times lately gave the names 
of the writers and illustrators of the obscene “ Boer War.” They 
include those of the artists Defregger, Heine, Leibl, Liebermann ; 
and those of the writers Bieibtreu, Koenig, and Wolmuth. I 
have some evidence that the habit is inveterate with German 
authors and artists,—a copy cf the “ Diisseldorfer Kiinstler- 
Album ” of 1852. The album contains illustrations by Vautier 
and twenty other artists, many of them well-known men, and sets 
of verses by Bodenstedt, Geibel, Hoffmann von ‘Fallersleben, 
and eighteen other contributors. The plates include a series of 
groups, supposed to be typical, representing Russians, Germans, 
Dutch, French, Greeks, Hungarians, Spaniards, Italians, Tyro- 
lese, English, and Norwegians. All these plates but two show 
friendly feeling towards the peoples represented. The pictures 
of Russians and English are spiteful caricatures. 

—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. HorsPratt. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Now that the unexpected has happened—I refer, of 
course, to Lord Rosebery’s renunciation of Gladstonian 
Home-rule—may I ask you to reconsider the advice which you 
gave to Liberal Unionists with a view to the occurrence of 
an unlikely contingency? And first, let me take strong ex- 
ception to your calm contemplation, even of the bare possi- 
bility, of Lord Rosebery (followed, I take it, by the 
Imperialists) becoming a supporter of the Government. And 
for this reason. At lowest a certain proportion, say a third, 
of the electorate are constitutionally opposers of a Govern- 
ment whose main tone is Conservative. Nothing is more 
certain than that if Lord Rosebery assumed the same position 
to the Government that the then Lord Hartington did to its 
predecessors of 1886-92, he would carry comparatively few 
supporters with him from the constituencies. The result 
would be an Opposition which, however weak it might start, 
could hardly fail finally to attain office, and which would 
he led by the combined anti-national elements of previous 
Gladstonian Cabinets. Is this a prospect to be viewed with 
composure? But neither is your alternative,—a stalemated 
Opposition and the present Government with an indefinite 
lease of power. History tells us that the result of such a 
state of things would be inefficiency, if no worse, as, how- 
ever well we may think of the good intentions of our rulers, 
experience shows that men or institutions on their good 
behaviour behave best. And as to the end of the struggle for 
supremacy in the Opposition? Anyhow, it would be doubt- 
ful, and the loss of one life would muke it more than 
doubtful. What, then, is my conclusion? Not that Liberal 
Unionists as a body should ‘at once rejoin their old party. 
The party must be Liberal Unionist first, or acknowledge 
Liberal Unionist leadership, which has not yet occurred. 
But I do maintain that Liberal Unionists should make it 
perfectly clear that when the Liberal party is again a Unionist 
party they will renew their allegiance to it, and that in the 
meantime, if, in any by-election that may occur, the Liberal 
candidate is sound on Ireland (and the war), he will get local 
Liberal Unionist support forthwith.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Inner Temple Reading Room. H. F. Corns. 

[We cannot say that we feel at present in the least inclined 
to alter our advice to the Liberal Unionists. If and when 
the Liberal party has become once again a real Unionist 
party, we shall, however, be perfectly willing to reconsider 
the whole position. But the Unionism must be real, not 
imitation, Unionism,—i.e., of the kind that does not wear off 
after a few rubs.—Eb. Spectator.5 
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THE VOLUNTEER SERVICE COMPANIES, 1902, 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—From almost every part of the country come reports 
that the response to the call fora third Volunteer service com. 
pany from each Volunteer brigade in the “ Army List” has been 
disappointing. In most cases, indeed, the full complement of 
officers and men cannot be made up, in many districts but a 
bare handful have come forward. At first sight this fact 
seems to argue either that the enthusiasm of the Volunteer is 
dying away, or that the interest taken by the country in the 
war is growing less keen. I venture to think that neither of 
these suppositions is correct, and would submit, further, that 
if taken in conjunction with the new proposals for the train. 
ing of the Volunteers at home, the appeal for a third service 
company at the present stage of the war signifies a serious 
misconception on the part of the War Office as to the proper 
functions of the Volunteer Force. Bewildering, indeed, is 
the apparent inconsequence of policy which first prompted a 
declaration that no Volunteer trained as he has been up to 
the present could possibly be efficient, and then ten days later 
followed it up by an appeal for the services in South Africa 
of ten thousand of such inefficients. It will appear less so if 
we can explain both steps as prompted by a determination on 
the part of the War Office to get an immediate and evident 
return for the small sum of money allotted each year to the 
Volunteers in the Army Estimates. The Army Order of 
December 24th openly states that the authorities will view 
with equanimity a considerable reduction in the numbers of 
the Volunteers, provided the remainder are, as judged by 
their procrustean standard, thoroughly efficient. By calling 
for a third Volunteer company the War Office are hoping to 
supplement that Regular Army which they have failed for 
two and a half years to maintain in sufficient strength for the 
purposes of war. In other words, both the Army Order and 
the attempted embodiment of more Volunteers for service 
abroad are prompted by a crucial confusion of the true func- 
tions of Regulars and Volunteers. Not content with training 
the Volunteers as Regulars, the War Office are steadily attempt- 
ing to utilise them as if they were actually such. .The enrolment 
of a third contingent of Imperial Yeomanry at 5s. a day is quite 
another matter. This is virtually the hiring of temporary pro- 
fessionals who find it to their interest to enlist for a limited 
period at a decent wage, and see prospects of a career in 
the new Colonies at the conclusion of the war. The appeal 
for Volunteers at 1s. a day to sit in a blockhouse, when every 
fire-eater who chooses may ride a horse for five times that 
sum, is an appeal to patriotism only. Now, every one will 
applaud the action of the Government in making this appeal 
in December, 1899. A serious miscalculation of our enemies’ 
strength had brought the country to the verge of disaster, and 
the urgent need was for the immediate despatch of an over- 
whelming force. It is altogether another matter to ask 
patriotism to continue to cover deficiencies in the Army two 
years after the issue of the first appeal. It should have heen 
the first thought of Pall Mall, after the terrible warning 
they had received, to take what steps were necessary for the 
immediate provision and continued maintenance of a sufficient 
Regular Army. If the authorities found they could not 
obtain an adequate supply of Regular recruits at 1s. a day, 
they should immediately have informed the country of the 
fact. If, on the other hand, the supply was adequate, they 
have had two years in which to make soldiers of them. But to 
avoid unpleasant facts, and to distrain upon a force which, 
except on great emergencies, is not prepared to serve outside 
the British Isles, is a deliberate shirking of responsibilities. 
The nation is only too willing to hear that the Army is at full 
strength, and that there will be no need to raise the rate of 
pay. Meanwhile a precedent is established among War 
Ministers that they may rely, year in, year out, upon a 
supplement of ten thousand Volunteers to make good the 
deficiencies, not in the Line alone, but in the Line plus the 
Militia; and this apparently not merely in times of emergency» 
but for the prosecution of any war. Consequently the citizen 
who trains himself in his leisure moments to the use of arms 
against the great crises of national existence is to be for ever 
pestered to save these Ministers from the consequences of 
their own improvidence. If willingness to be perpetually 
doing this is the War Office version of Volunteer “efficiency,” 
the number of Volunteers will be “limited” indeed. The 
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Volunteer Force may not, in this year of grace, feel itself 
bound to supply the third contingent that is asked of them, 
but I cannot hold that it follows from this that they are 
wanting either in sober patriotism or in military value.— 
I am, Sir, &e., a 


LORD KITCHENER’S TELEGRAM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In view of a recent telegram, the following extract 
from Cromwell’s letter to Lenthall of September 4th, 1651, 
describing the battle of Worcester, has a curious interest :— 

“A more particular account than this will be prepared for you 
as we are able. I hear they had not many more than a thousand 
horse in their body that fled; and I believe you have near four 
thousand forces following, and interposing between them and 
home. What fish they will catch* Time will declare.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., TL. @. 

[Our political prudes need not, after all, have been so 
terribly shocked because the phrase “bag” was used in an 
official message. Unless Cromwell is to be classed as a 
worldly and heartless reprobate, this precedent certainly 
covers the offence. We note, however, with admiration 
as well as amusement, that the Commonwealth officials had a 
keen sense of editing and of what was suitable for publica- 
tion in newspapers.—Ep. Spectator.] 








THE GERMANS AND THE BOERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sr,—The following point, to which my attention has been 
drawn by a German friend of strong English sympathies, 
curiously illustrates the principle, “ who can tell how oft he 
offendeth?” It is unfortunate, he pointed out to me, that in 
returning the lists of Boer casualties, we have no other form 
to use in English but “killed so many, wounded so many.” 
A German in recording those who have fallen on the field of 
battle would use gefallen or perhaps geblieben; but the word 
“killed,” when rendered into German literally as getodtet, has 
a somewhat sinister effect, and rather suggests “put to 
death” than “fallen in action.” Whether deliberately or 
unconsciously, the German Press, so far as he was familiar 
with it, has generally rendered “killed” by getodtet, and the 
result with the unreflecting public in that country, who are 
not familiar with the English formula and do not realise that 
we employ the same expression to chronicle our own 
casualties, has been to create the impression of a deliberate 
hunt to death.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 





ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN MOROCCO. 
[To THz EDITOR oF THY “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have lately been reading in our own and also in the 
French and Algerian newspapers various accounts of the 
growth of English influence at the Court of the Emperor of 
Morocco. Though doubtless all such interference on the part 
of individual Englishmen arises from excellent motives, and 
is not intended to be regarded as unfriendly to France, yet, 
considering the peculiar geographical and political position 
that the Empire of Morocco holds towards the great French 
colony of Algeria-Tunisia, one can scarcely wonder at the note 
of ularm, and even of indignation, expressed in some of the 
French journals on this subject. Surely any intermeddling with 
the affairs of Morocco, however laudable the object, is at the 
present moment singularly ill-judged and ill-timed; and even 
if the British Government cannot actually check the zeal of 
certain free-lances, yet it can at least openly discourage it, 
and thus prove to France that as a nation we have no designs 
upon a State which, though admittedly autonomous, is yet 
Not unnaturally regarded by France as lying within her specia] 
“sphere of influence.” In fact, Morocco is to France very much 
what Mexico was and is to the United States of America; so 
long as it is free from foreign intrigue it will remain indepen- 
dent, and only for so long. Once Morocco becomes a field for 
outside influence it will, as a mere matter of safety (like the 
kingdom of Burmah in our Indian Empire), have to beabsorbed 
in the great French Colonial Empire in North Africa, England 
does not wish to see the downfall of Morocco and its annexation 
by France for obvious reasons, yet by such ill-advised and point- 
less attempts at interference as are now being reported the 
political extinction of this State will be unduly hastened, 





* Carlyle appends the following note :—‘‘ Phrase omitted in the newspaper. 
In original an official hand has written on the margin, ‘ Omitt this,” 








Very possibly the Sultan’s army requires many reforms, but 
the natural and proper persons to carry these out are French 
not British officers, and it will be strange indeed if our War 
Office cannot find employment elsewhere for the superfluous 
energy of the latter. I myself have a shrewd idea that were 
this present English influence in Morocco to disappear at 
once or to be officially discouraged, we should hear little more 
of French aggression in Further India, accounts of which 
have heen recently appearing in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &a, 
Biskra, Algeria. HERBERT M. VaucHan, 





MODERN GREEK. 


{To tue Eprtor or Tux “ Sprctator,”’] 


Sir,—It is not easy to give a thorough reply to the letter of 
“Simplex ” without encroaching too much upon your space, 
but I will avoid any remark likely to give the impression that 
I am willing to trespass on your indulgence. 


As regards the last point in that letter, which appeared in the 
Spectator of January 25th, I confess that I should prefer to 
neglect what “Simplex” pretends to regard as my duty rather 
than to join the noisy chorus of the defenders of an exalted 
person whose name has nothing to do with Psicaristic theories. 
But Mr. Pallis knows very well that I have no duty to fulfil or to 
neglect in connection with an affair about which I have not written 
asingleword. The director of the Imera has refuted through his 
own organ what he believed to be a misinterpretation of his own 
articles, and I am under no obligation to write letters to any foreign 
newspapers. That the riots of Athens have nothing to do with the 
language question as such is my sincerest conviction. The literary 
productionsof the Psicarists have always excited their own admira- 
tion and the irony of all the other Greeks. Well, when people 
are laughing they cannot be furious at the same time. Mr. 
Pallis has been in Athens after the publication of his Iliad, and 
the cordial reception he has enjoyed there on the part of the 
Athenians on account of his excellent qualities and his sterling 
patriotism is one of the many other proofs that academical ques- 
tions are treated in Athens without bloodshed. As regards my 
belief, it is, I think, unreasonable to compare an undeniable fact 
with a mere belief which I cannot otherwise defend than by 
asserting that it is my firm belief. Besides, it is not reasonable 
to try to justify the omission of one’s duty by pointing to the 
omission of another’s duty. But such modes of thought seem 
to be usual with “ Simplex,” for he tries to justify the absurdity 
of Mr. Psicari’s linguistical principles by pointing to what he 
believes to be an equally absurd blunder of the purists. The 
word evAoyia must necessarily have been pronounced at aremoter 
time evAoyla, whereas the word mwepxegad:a has never been, and will 
never be, used by the Greek people. The words povacrhpioy and 
povacrhp: are both genuine words, but the machine-made words 
tnreckom, Swudri, dikagrhp: are abortive products of single indi- 
viduals who do not know that the right of corrupting the words 
belongs to the people as a whole. Every shepherd in Greece 
pronounces tyAecKbmio, dikacrhpio, pvoThpio, wavemiorhuso, maddpio, 
éumdpio, &c., and the most ignorant reporter in Athens laughs 
much more than I do when he hears dixacrhpi, uvorhpi, waiddpr, 
dwudri, &c., which proves that the Greek people has a sound 
sense of language (Sprachgefiihl). But the most ridiculous 
products of the Psicaristic theories are those words 
which, as “Simplex” admits, “only show that the vernacu- 
larists when borrowing words transform them in accordance 
with the morphological laws which govern modern Greek.” 
I have cited in my previous letter only a few out of a great 
number of such words, but even if they were of my own creation 
that would only prove that I know thoroughly the Psicaristic 
theory. The relative paucity of such words is only due to 
the negative side of Psicarism, which will be explained 
afterwards, and perhaps to the paucity of Psicarists and 
their intellectual needs. At any rate, twenty such words, 
if they do not suffice to corrupt a language, are quite 
sufficient to discredit a theory. As regards the remark of 
“ Simplex ” that we “call one of the greatest curses of humanity 
by a word signifying a blessing,” I find this in perfect conformity 
with ancient and modern Greek ideas. Who knows not the 
Greek ebpnuia or edpnuopuds (Eipevides instead of "Epivies, edppdyn, 
Etgewos, &c.)? It is not correct to say that I ridicule Mr. Psicari 
and his disciples. I have only tried to explain the undeniable fact 
that the Greek people as a whole, with very few exceptions, find the 
doctrines of Mr. Psicari mostridiculous. That this fact is owned 
even by his admirers is best proved by the following passage of a 
little book, entitled ‘‘Spoken Modern Greek,” by ‘ Chiensis,” 
a most enthusiastic but pseudonymous admirer of Mr. Psicari. 
“The qualities of the book [Mr. Psicari’s ‘My Journey ’] and 
its daring innovations did not fail to make a great stir 
amongst the Greeks. Few, very few unfortunately, took 
it up, and appreciated it to its full value. Some, whilst 
acknowledging its eminent qualities, made great reserves as 
regards the language. The majority of writers in newspapers 
and reviews, and the great public in general, after reading, i 
am afraid, a few pages only, held it up to ridicule.” . In order to 
explain this undeniable fact, I have cited only a few of the most 
famous words fabricated according to the scientific principles of 
Mr. Psicari by his disciples and by himself. Mr. Psicari may be 
a very learned man, but he has mistaken linguistics for an 
applied science, If that is not pedantry, what is pedantry? He 
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has mistaken “yAwooix) emorhun” for an “ émornpovix) yAwooa.” 
The results of such a monstrous misconception of the real nature 
and of the generally acknowledged limits of that science, to 
which he has devoted himself with so much noise, appear to 
every thoughtful and impartial judge so portentously ridiculous 
that even Mr. Psicari himself seems to have at last become con- 
scious of the absurdity of his theories. At any rate, he now tries 
to avoid every word of the kaSapetouca which cannot be adapted to 
his principles without exciting the irony of the whole people. This 
is the negative side of Psicarism, which is even more pedantic than 
the positive one. Hence the relative paucity of Psicarisms. But, 
first, it must be remarked that by avoiding such ineptitudes he 
tacitly acknowledges the atsurdity of his principles. The prin- 
ciple of avoidance destroys the whole edifice, which is the only 
scientific merit of Mr. Psicari in the question of modern Greek 
language. Secondly, it must be remarked that if the principie 
of avoidance were to be adopted by all Greeks, their language 
would become the poorest of all the languages of civilised peoples. 
Such words as Gugi6ddAAw (doubt), aupiSodros, aupiBorAla, audicnTa, 
G&vaugic64hrntos, évOovciaouds, ei’oéGeia, evovveldntos, ebxapioTia, 
mévOos, &vOos, avOds, av0i(w, and many other words indispensable 
even to uneducated Greeks are to be carefully avoided if we 
adopt the scientific language of Mr. Psicari. Lastly, the followers 
of Mr. Psicari must own that no Greek is able to learn thoroughly 
that scientific language. If any one thinks that these are 
exaggerations, let him read Mr. Psicari’s severe criticism of the 
Tliad of Mr. Pallis, his most devoted and successful imitator. In 
that criticism, which appeared in the Revue Critique d’Histoire 
et de Littérature, June 17th, 1901, Mr. Psicari demonstrated 
that Mr. Pallis is only a dilettante because the latter had used 
such words as fav0cs, avOes, &c., instead of tabcs, adss! He has 
also remarked that Mr. Pallis ought to have written M/éuns 
instead of *Ayauéuvos! Every Greek knows that Miuns is the 
Sroxopiotikdy Of Anunrpios, but such an error may be pardonable. 
What I find unpardonable in a man who pretends to save the 
Greek nation from the yoke of the “ pedants” is the scientific 
language of Mr. Paicari. Such a thing is, in my opinion, a 
monster quite unprecedented and unparalleled in the history of 
languages. There is a science of languages, called linguis- 
tics or glossology, which confines itself merely to observing, 
registering, and explaining the phenomena, but no people, for 
aught I know, has ever spoken or adopted a language made or 
controlled by a single individual. The Volapiik is much sincerer. 
The words fav@ds, avOes, av0i(w are words of the vernacular. They 
may have been corrupted in Chios and Constantinople into fais, 
aées, but that is no sufficient reason why we should avoid them. 
In short, Mr. Psicari wants us to corrupt not only the kaSapevouca 
by making words so much like codtater, but also the vernacular, 
and to do so by applying a science, in which even Mr. Pallis is a 
dilettante. And yet Mr. Pallis, who is only a follower, and, con- 
sequently, irresponsible, has done very much in this latter direc- 
tion, since he has corrupted mepixepadala into a meprepadia (which 
implies veoA: 4 for veodaia, ke.), TnAecKdmw into tTnAecKdm (Which 
implies Sicaorhpt, worhpt, raddpi, &.) Well, if the most devoted of 
the disciples is a dilettante in the art of corrupting the language 
of the people, how can a whole people be expected to learn the 
scientific language of Mr. Psicari? As a matter of fact, there is 
no Pricarist in theory. There are only a few fanatic adherers, 
who sin much more against the Psicaristic theories than against 
the language of the Greek people, which is of all the languages 
the most sinned against. For instance, Eftaliotis often uses 
words as évOovciacuds, evodbeia, ExOpnra, kc, This gentleman has 
also assumed the right of enriching the grammar of the vernacular 
by fabricating a participle Aoristi, which corresponds to your 
imperfect tense. What would you say if one tried to enrich 
the English grammar by making such participles as “ hading,” 
“tolding,” “lefting,” &c.? Here you have another proportion : 
€pickovras : 6psvtas = having: hading = writing : wroting = 
schreibend: schriebend = scribens: scripsens = scribendo: scrip- 
sendo, &c. There are a great number of such forms as 6pévras in 
the “ ‘Ieropla Tis Pwuocivns” of Eftaliotis. SvGoAo0, d~adds, cdxven, 
ovvéActn, &c., are also his words, I could make a long list of 
even more astounding monsters, but I have no desire to ridicule 
any one. Mr. Psicari is quite unknown to me, and I have always 
mentioned his name as the représentant of a theory which I believe 
to be absurd, The right of corrupting the words belongs to the 
people, and the whole process is due to historical and other 
circumstances and conditions. The people transform the words 
unconsciously. Unconsciousness is sincerity. In Psicarism there 
is no sincerity. Hence the repugnance of every sincere man. It 
is also inexact that I object to innocent vernacular terms such as 
katt, xépt, «.7.A. I have said that I am a great friend of the 
spoken Greek as it is really spoken. But it would be too long to 
explain what is the spoken Greek, and I do not wish to trespass 
too much upon your indulgence. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Trieste. 
[ We cannot continue this correspondence on any considera- 
tion whatever.—Ep. Spectator. } 


C. PyLarinos. 





EUTHANASIA. 
(To THE EviTror OF TUB “SPRKCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I send you a small contribution to this subject in 
an entirely different line? It struck me rather as a “call” to 
do so when I came upon the following passage the other day 
after reading the article and correspondence in your paper 





I think the name of “ Phillips Brooks” may excuse my bold. 
ness :— 


“Every now and then a strange phenomenon appears which 
shows how the sacredness of life depends upon the preservation 
of cleur ideas of the deepest purposes of life. Every now.and 
then some physician or some other man whose eye is fastened 
principally on man’s physical structure stands up with the plea 
that if a man is sick with an incurable disease, and doomed to 
hopeless suffering, it is the right, and even the duty, of scienee 
to relieve him of his sufferings by quietly taking away his 
life. It is an atrocious insult to the essential and inalienable 
sacredness of life. ‘There is nothing but suffering for this 
poor creature,’ cries such an arrogant doctor, ‘therefore let him 
die!’ Nothing but suffering! Asif God were not every day using 
the body’s suffering to cultivate the soul’s eternallife. As if just 
as soon as there was a hard lesson to be learned you ought to kill 
the scholar. One trembles as he thinks what pictures of human 
patience, what visions of ripened character, which have been 
revelations and inspirations to generations of mankind, what 
spectacles of the spiritual possibilities of humanity, nay, what 
sights of refined and exalted happiness in the triumph of the 
spirit over the flesh, must have been lost to the world if doctors 
such as these had had their way from the beginning. No! the 
life of the human body is a sacred thing, because in it and through 
it comes the deeper life. Man must stand by his post, and no 
other man must drive him from it, because so only can God give 
man His best revelations and use him for His most effective work,” 
(“New Starts in Life, &c.,” p. 121, Phillips Brooks, D.D., &c.) 


—I an, Sir, &e., J.G. 0, 





ANTICIPATIONS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SpEcraTor.’’] ; 

S1r,—The article headed “ Anticipations” in the Spectator of 
February 15th must bea very interesting one to many of your 
readers. In case you are open to contributions in regard to 
the subject, allow me to call attention to a very ancient fore- 
cast of the modern telephone. - In the Book of Job xxxviii. 35 
God addresses the patriarch Job in these words:. “ Canst 
thou ‘send lightnings, that they may go and say unto thee, 
‘Here we are’?” “Are you there?” is the ordinary expres- 
sion in opening communications by telephone. “ Here we are,” 
or its equivalent, is the usual response. Lightnings and 
electricity are so closely related that no one nowadays needs 
an explanation.—I am, Sir, &e., Y. E. A. 


[To THE Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,~—-The writer of the article under this heading in the 
Spectator of February 15th makes no reference to one of the 
most remarkably explicit prophecies that ever attained fulfil- 
ment. In 1789 appeared Erasmus Darwin’s poem, “ The 
Loves of the Plants,’ wherein occur the lines :— 
“Soon shall thine arm, unconquer’d Steam, afar 
Drive the slow barge and drag the rapid car.” 
The ‘Charlotte Dundas,’ the first successful steamboat, went 
afloat as a tug on the Forth and Clyde Canal in 1801-2; but 
the earliest locomotive—Hedley’s ‘Puffing Billy "—was not 
put on the rails till 1813.—I am, Sir, &c., 
49 Lennox Gardens, S.W. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—You may perhaps consider the following passage 
from Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the Great (Part II, Act V., 
Scene 3) worth quoting as an instance in which a dramatist 
has “ anticipated the triumphs of later science” :— 
“ And here, not far from Alexandria, 

Whereat the Tyrrhene and the Red Sea meet, 

Being distant less than full a hundred leagues, 

I meant to cut a channel to them both, 

That men might quickly sail to India.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


THE TREATY WITH JAPAN. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—To your list of material objections to the above Treaty 
in the Spectator of February 15th permit me to add a formal 
one,—that of bad draughtsmanship. On the first page of your 
current issue you discuss the contingency of Japan attacking 
two Powers jointly. It is not a little curious that the actual 
text of the Treaty does not provide either for that contin- 
gency, or for its opposite, namely, that of Japan being 
attacked by two Powers jointly; though I am aware that 
those cases would be covered by the scope of the Treaty, as 
according to Vattel and other authorities the interpretation 
is extensive rather than restrictive where such is the inten- 
tion of the parties. Article 2 provides: “If either Great 
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Britain or Japan should become involved in war with another | This book, let me add, was published at Kaapstad and 
Power..s--* and Article 3 provides: “If in the above | Amsterdam towards the end of 1898. 


erent [i.e., only in the case where the ally is already at war 
with one other Power] any other Power or Powers should join 


in hostilities ..... ."—I am, Sir, &e., 
G. R. Tatsor, LL.B. 
Redland, Stratford-on-Avon. 





The second book to which I refer is by a Dr. J. C. 
Voigt, who describes himself as “of the Cape Colony 
Volunteer Ambulance’ Service in the Transvaal, 1881.” 
It is in two large volumes, is written in English, and 
was published at the moment of the Bleemfontein 
Conference. It is entitled “Fifty Years of the History of 


A HISTORY CHAIR FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN the Republic in South Africa,’—a singular form of words, 


COLLEGE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


Sir,—To judge from certain volumes of South African 
“history” which have lately come under my notice, the Chair 


of History in the South African College will not be estab- 
\ished a moment too soon. Two of these works especially — 
the one written in Dutch, the other in English—are well 
worth reading by those who wish to see how public opinion 
was prepared in South Africa for the present conflict, and 
from how great a danger the English Government and Lord 
Milner have rescued the Empire. The author of the first book 
is Mr. J. F. van Oordt, B.A., who at this present moment is 
an Examiner in Dutch in the School Elementary Examina- 
tions of our University, and also Assistant Professor of 
Modern Languages at the South African College. As a Pro- 
fessor he will naturally have some influence over the rising 
generation in South Africa. He calls his book “ Paul Kriiger 
on de Opkomist van de Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek.” Its 
whole object appears to be to exalt the prestige of the South 
African Republic and toe aggravate the anti-British feeling in 
South Africa. Mr. Theo. Schreiner has excavated for me a few 
passages from this huge quarry of misstatement and misin- 
terpretation. But no selection of a few such passages will 
give much idea of the real influence and meaning of this per- 
nicious volume. Referring to the Dutch hatred for the 
English Government, he writes :— 


“Let us Afrikanders be honest on this point; let us respect 
and honour individual English people; let us even give our sons 
and daughters in marriage to the beautiful and the manly of the 
English nation” [this is really very handsome of Mr. ;an 
Oordt]; “but let us allow no lying speech to flow from our lips 
by saying that we honour or love the English Government, for 
to single well-founded reason exists for so doing.” 


Again, dealing with the proposal that the Orange Free State 
should assist the Transvaal in 1881, he remarks :— 


“There was one statesman in South Africa who raw only too 
slearly that if the war lasted another three months everything 
would be in a flame, and this was far from betngthe wish of 
cautious John Brand, who was persuaded that the time had not 
then arrived at which South Africa could tear itself:loose from 
Ungtand ”— 
from which we naturally infer that in Mr. van Oordt's 
opinion the time would at last come for that very desirable 
zonsummation. In the course of an impassioned rhapsody 
ihe same writer exclaims :— 


“Shall sixty years of strife and perseverance have been in 
vain? Has God in His Almighty power taken care of this people for 
30 many years at the last to withdraw His grace and leave them 
to their fate? We shudder at the thought. The benevolent 
power, she with the anchor, she who gives her name to the most 
Southern point of South Africa, she who is the blessed comforter 
and the companion of man from his very birth, sweet Hope there- 
upon takes her place at our left hand. Be not afraid; have no 
doubt, ye pusillanimous ones! Behind that veil is a superb 
building which bears the superscription :— 


UNITED AND FREE SOUTH AFRICA. 


That building is erected with heavy, large ctone, stones on which 
are engraved the deeds of great men, the heroes, the statesmen 
of your people ; and on more than one stone stands the name of 
aman, of him whose life you have described. For it is he more 
than any other who has assisted to erect the building ; his most 
fervent wish is to see the building raised. Sweet Hope, we 
thank you for your comfort. Oh! that that building may really 
stand behind the veil of the future! But he, the man who has 
expended on it so much energy, who is still working on it, his 
2ye will probably never see the proud work completed. He will 
sleep the eternal sleep. Tired of the heavy, trying strife, his 
read will sink to the pillow; the wakeful eyes will be closed; in 
the death grip the strong hands will be paralysed; the fiery 
spirit will be benumbed; and cold and lifeless will be the mighty 
body. But his soul, with God’s grace, shall return to its 
Creator; and on arrival in the great Town, the voice of the 
aternal Judge shall sound clear and like a trumpet call, saying: 
Well Done Thou Good and Faithful Servant! You Have Been 
Faithful In Little Things, I Will Make You Ruler In Great 
Things; Go In and Rejoice In Our Lord ! 


which leads one to think that the author hoped to write a 
concluding volume telling how the Republic at last embraced 
the whole of South Africa. It is rabidly anti-British through- 
out, and endeavours to do for the English reader what the 
former book effected for the Dutch. Here, again, it is difficult 
to select. Copia ipsa nocet. Referring to an oration by Mrs. 
Smits at the time of the annexation of Natal, Dr. Voigt 
says :—“ Her voice was feeble, but her words may yet some 
day make a grand refrain for the hymn of liberty of the 
Federal United South African Republic. She clearly saw 
what was coming—she predicted the future.” Very little 
room for England there would have been in Dr. Voigt’s 
Federal United South African Republic. And we are 
still told that that ambition was a fable, invented by 
rabid Britons in South Africa and at home. The 
volume ends with a postscript, about the authorship 
of which I have my suspicions, and this ends in melo- 
drama :—‘ Hark, the bells are tolling their warning in the 
great echoing belfry of the Temple of History. Is it only a 
warning? Or are they sounding the death-knell of an 
Empire?” Obviously the death-knell not of an Empire, but 
of detestable Kriigerism and of disloyal and impossible ambi- 
tions. In such works as these the perversion of individual 
facts is nothing as compared with the misrepresentation of 
the whole trend and meaning of South African history. That 
history has yet to be written, for the voluminous works of 
Dr. Theal, our Colonial historiographer, lean too heavily on 
the Dutch side to be of any permanent value as an authentic 
and impartial record. I have drawn attention to the books 
menticucd in order to show the influences which were at 
work in South Africa just previous to the war, and to 
illustrate the magnitude of the danger from which the Empire 
has been happily preserved.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cape Town. J. Saxon MILLs, 





ST. MARGARET'S HOUSE, BETHNAL GREEN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow us to make an appeal through your 
columns on behalf of St. Margaret’s House, Bethnal Green, 
the Women’s Settlement in connection with the Oxford 
House? It is an appeal which, we feel sure, has only to be 
made widely enough known in order to elicit a response. For 
our object is to secure two or three permanent residents to 
fill the place of some who have had to leave us unexpectedly, 
with the result that our work has been crippled. We have 
only to enumerate the various branches of our work to show 
that there is scope for workers of every different taste and 
capacity. On the one hand, there are parochial organisations 
with their usual system of district visiting, mothers’ meetings, 
Sunday-schools, and so on under the different parish clergy; 
and on the other, the more peculiarly Settlement work in con- 
nection with charity organisation, servants’ registry (known to 
Londoners as the Mabys), women’s, girls’,and children’s country 
holiday funds, and a succession of children’s guilds, junior 
and senior girls’ clubs which hold their meetings in the 
house itself. We also undertake to visit our neighbouring 
hospitals and workhouse, and we endeavour to carry on 
readings in economic, social, and other subjects, as part of the 
necessary equipment of the worker herself. It is obvious that 
those living on the spot can devote themselves to any of these 
objects far more satisfactorily than those who come down for 
the day only; but even these latter helpers are extremely 
welcome, for they relieve the pressure of work on the 
residents. As to the life in the house, all those who have 
tried it will bear witness to the happiness gained and given 
by this community life with its unique opportunities for 


‘personal service. Good health, wide experience, a tactful] 


and sociable temperament are the main requisites for the 
worker; of course any special gift, music above all, is an 





May that be so.” 





additional advantage. Terms of residence are 20s. to 25s. per 
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week. Membership of the Church of England is a sine gud 
non. Any lady who should feel drawn to life at the Settle- 
ment, and will come on a three months’ trial at first, can hear 
further and full particulars from Miss Harington, St. 
Margaret’s House, Bethnal Green, E.—I an, Sir, &e., 
. MeERIEL 8. TALBor. 
10 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 





RELIGION AND ART. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
S1z,—Is it possible to explain satisfactorily why modern art 
is practically entirely divorced from religion? There is a 
fragment of conversation in a popular novel which seems to 
represent fairly accurately the ideas of the present day about 
art. Lady Esdaile is made to remark :— 

“Still, some of the modern pictures are very pretty, don’t you 
think ? and so much more interesting than the old ones. Do you 
know, I get rather tired of nothing but Madonnas and Holy 
Families. Of course, they are very nice in their way, and devout 
and religious and all that; but if I had to choose a picture, I’d 
much rather have a hunting scene or a railway station or a 
Scotch moor.” 

We may contrast with this an extract from the statutes of the 
Painters’ Guild of Siena, 1355 :— 

“Since we are teachers to unlearned men, who know not how 

to read, of the marvels done by the power and strength of holy 
REUION <4.0 0 5.2 to the end that in this our calling, however 
unworthy it may be, we may have a good beginning and a good 
ending in all our works and deeds, we will earnestly ask the aid 
of the Divine grace, and commence by a dedication to the honour 
of the Name, and in the Name, of the most Holy Trinity.” 
The Church, of course, was originally the sole patron of art, 
and pictures were the only books the people had to read; 
then when the Renaissance came with its wave of classicalism, 
religion began gradually to take a secondary place in art. 
Nowadays, judging from the Royal Academy, it seems to 
have no place at all; and if the advent of books did away 
with the religious motive in art, it seems rather hard that we 
should be reduced to railway-station pictures now that we 
have our Bradshaws.—I am, Sir, &ce., E. Stoepon. 

Elstree, Herts. 





ST. LUKE AS ARTIST. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—But was it a Jewish rabble that beat Sosthenes? "Were 
not his assailants Greeks ? The Authorised Version says so, 
and certainly it seems to have probability on its side. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay in his “St. Paul the Traveller and Roman 
Citizen” says:—‘ The Greeks, who always hated the Jews, 
took advantage of the marked snub which the Governor had 
inflicted upon them to seize and beat Sosthenes, who doubtless 
was taking a prominent part in the proceedings. Gallio took 
no notice of this piece of ‘lynch law,’ which probably seemed 
to him to be a rough sort of justice.” He also suggests a 
reason for the omission of the word “Greeks” in the great 
MSS.,—namely, the supposed identity of this Sosthenes with 
him who is named in 1 Corinthians i. 1. I have always 
imagined it to have been a counter-demonstration on the 
part of non-Christian Greeks who were well disposed towards 
St. Paul and resented this attempt to injure him. Even if 
the word “Greeks” be omitted, ought we not to consider it 
as to be understood with “ ail” (xavres) if we are to make the 
scene really live, and not to be left with the strange idea 
that a Jewish crowd would actually ill-treat a ruler of the 
synagogue in public to force a trial of some sort.—I am, Sir, 
a J. G. Cornisu. 
Lockinge Rectory, Wantage. 





ST. LUKE IN ACTS xxvir. 32. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—If Mr. Day (Spectator, February 15th) will refer 
back a few verses to verse 26, he will find a better 
illustration of his point as regards the use of éxzessiv 
in a passive sense than the one he has chosen. The verb 
there occurs in a strictly “classical” sense as applied to 
shipwrecked mariners = é~3Anéjvas, and is rightly rendered 
‘“‘we must be cast,” Kc. (ele vijoov 3é tavee Bei neds exreosiv). But 
in verse 32 no such passive rendering is required, or even, I 
think, admissible. What are the circumstances of the case ? 


The boat had already been lowered (verse 30) by the sailors 
meditating an escape; then, after Paul’s warning, the soldiers 
“cut the ropes” which attached her to the ship, and let her— 





es 
fall off, or “ fall away,” or (if it be preferred) “ drift away” 
from the vessel. Surely a passive verb, the equivalent of 
ixPandjva:, is not wanted here. No doubt, as Mr. Day observes 
the boat, thus cast adrift, would eventually “be driven” 
or “be cast” ashore; but with her ultimate fate the writer is 
at this moment not concerned. The translation, therefore 
of éxzeosiv in both versions may very well remain as it stands, 
—I an, Sir, &e., C. 8. Jarra. 





THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
{To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—As the writer of the pamphlet which is treated hy 
Canon MacColl as anonymous (Spectator, February 8th), 
though bearing my signature in full, I am quite content to 
accept your fair and judicial summing-up on the main issue; 
“ As to the Traditional Site, we see no ground at present for 
certainty.” This cautious and impartial attitude is quite ag 
much resented by a certain class of critics as the inflexible scep. 
ticism of which Canon MacColl complains. My paper contains, 
I submit, abundant grounds for keeping an open mind on the 
subject, and I am quite content to leave to the judgment of 
your readers the minor questions of “courtesy and good 
taste” which led to this correspondence. The many distin. 
guished persons referred to in my paper who (1) all agree in 
repudiating the Traditional Site; who (2) consider the Skull 
Hill to be the real scene of Calvary; and who (3) have su)- 
ported the acquisition of Gordon’s Tomb on several distinct 
grounds,—these persons, 1 submit, may reasonably object to 
the amazing suggestion that they are engaged in promoting a 
fraud as gross as Lourdes, La Salette, or Loretto! vide Canon 
MacColl’s article in the “ Quarterly Statement” of July, 1901, 
p. 298. Amenities of this kind are, I submit, little calculated 
to throw light on a sacred subject, which is, as you say, one 
for quiet controversy, and not for fierce polemics.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. W. CRAWLEY-BoEvEy. 


[We publish Mr. Crawley-Boevey’s letter, but the corre- 
spondence is now closed.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE GORE TESTIMONIAL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It has occurred to some of the friends of the new 
Bishop of Worcester that the multitudes who have derived 
profit from his books, and from his sermons and lectures in 
the Abbey, might wish to be associated with them in some 
substantial testimony of gratitude and regard. The wishes 
of the Bishop-Elect as to the form which this testimony 
should take have been ascertained; and we cordially invite 
contributions. A large number of subscriptions, rather than 
large amounts, would be the result most pleasing to the pro- 
moters of the scheme; and we may reasonably assume to Dr, 
Gore.—We are, Sir, &c., ETHEet ROMANES. 
GrorcEe W. E. RussELL. 
Joun G. TALBor. 
P.S.—Contributions may be sent to G. W. E. Russell, 1s 


Wilton Street, S.W. 
POETRY. 


THE LAST LOOK. 


[These lines were written during mortal itiness by Mr, A, P. Martin 
whose death, we regret to state, took place at Teneriffe on Saturday last. 
It was his special desire that after his death they should appear in the Spectator. 
Mr. Martin while his health allowed was a valued contributor to these 
columns. He wor himself in early life a high place among literary men in 
Australia, and had his health allowed him full scope he would have gained s 
wider recognition here, As it was, he did much sound and excellent work, and 
gained many friends. His was « high order of intelligence, and his judgment 
and statesmanlike attitude of mind in regard te public questions were seldom 
at fault,—Ep, Spectator] 














THE pen lies heavy to my hand, 
My eyes are faint and dim,— 
There in the mirror as I stand, 
How lustreless their rim ! 
Is that my face? The misty outline fades, 
A phantom visage in the Land of Shades: 
And I had marked so many things to do, 
So many things undone! 
The priest declared my moments were too few; 
The doctor—I had none! 
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se I dashed the mirror to the floor, 
I spurned my best-loved book, 
I opened wide God’s eastward door 
T'o take my last long look! 
And lo! the mirror and the book were there, 
And I betwixt them kneeling as in prayer, 
While all the many things I’d marked to do— 
And all the things undone— 
Seemed by God’s gracious mercy light and few, 
And priest and doctor gone! 
A. P. Martrn. 





THE IDEAL LEADER. 





[ The sole chance for any alternative leader who calls himself an Imperialist 
is by some means to bring himself before the public in vivid antithesis to Mr. 
Chamberlain.” — Westminster Gazette. | 





Fottow, if such your aim, the Titan’s* plan; 
Make from your motley herd your model man; 
From each mean creature take the meanest part, 
Here the small mind, and there the craven heart ; 
Let one a tongue with poisoned fangs supply, 
This the rank spleen, and that the jaundiced eye ; 
And one, more base, methinks, than all beside, 
A soul that loathes the patriot’s loyal pride, 
Born of the lion, leads the jackals’ cry, 
Approves the slander and adopts the lie. 
FE. 








MUSIC. 


SOUNDLESS MUSIC. 


THERE is surely no art or accomplishment which gives less 
encouragement to the upholders of the equality of mankind 
than music; no art, again, in which gifts seem to be more 
capriciously bestowec. Some fortunate individuals are born, 
so to say, with a golden tune in their throats, or with a 
facility in acquiring technical dexterity or in reading at sight 
or in reproducing by ear what they have heard which excites 
furious envy in others less richly endowed, but by no means 
less fanatici per la musica. For how often it occurs that a 
genuine, and even passionate, lover of music is “no per- 
former,” while facile, or even brilliant, powers of execution 
are no guarantee for taste, ambition, reverence, or high ideals, 
Such persons may not unfairly be described as Bachelors of 
Music,—on the ground that they are never wedded to their 
art. The “mute inglorious” amateur, on the other hand, 
musical without being a musician, has at least the compensa- 
tion of being convinced that his capacity in this regard for 
pleasure and pain is infinitely greater than that of the 
natural executants mentioned above; also that he is in- 
dispensable in creating and diffusing that atmosphere of 
intelligent and sympathetic appreciation without which a 
true artist seldom is able to put forth his full powers. 

But disparity in individual musical attainment and endow- 
ment is not confined to execution and appreciation. There 
is another department, to which for convenience’ sake we 
may give the name of soundless music, in which the inequality 
is no less marked, though it is less often brought openly into 
evidence. Speaking roughly and unscientifically, the faculty 
involved is that of hearing music in one’s head. Most people 
have some sort of “ear” for melody,—a faculty quite apart 
from acuteness of hearing. One of the most entirely un- 
musical men the present writer ever knew was an officer who, 
though he could not sing the simplest tune, could when he 
was lying ill in a great barracks distinguish men of the 
different branches of the Service by their footfall. We may 
therefore put at the bottom of the scale those persons m 
whom the musical ear is practically non-existent, and who 
are quite incapable of hearing a tune in their brain, or, to put 
it in another way, of being haunted by an air without humming, 
whistling, or singing it aloud. Next above them we would 
place those of whom it may be said, in the words which Sir 
Walter Scott was so fond of applying to himself, that while 
they have a reasonably good ear for a jig, solos and sonatas 
give them the spleen. Such persons, we take it, do possess 





. Prometheus, according to the Greek fable, constructed man out of various 
animals, 





this supplementary sense of hearing, and are capable of 
realising tunes without rendering them audible. With the 
ordinary uncultivated amateur the exercise of this faculty ~ 
depends a great deal on the nearness in point of time to any 
performance at which the melody in question has been heard. 
or the number of times it has been dinned into one’s head. 
Persons who frequent musical festivals will know what it is 
to come away at the end of the week with one’s head posi- 
tively buzzing with themes of symphonies, overtures, | 
Wagnerian excerpts, and the like. Proceeding upwards in 
our scale of musical intelligences, the next noteworthy 
capacity amongst those who possess the mental ear is that 
of being able to hear not only melodies but harmonies, not 
only voices but instruments.—Beethoven, it may be remarked 
parenthetically, is said never to have heard one of his 
melodies in the tones of the human voice, but always in 
those of some particular instrument—We have now 
reached a point, however, where a broad line of demarca- 
tion separates the ordinary musical individual from the 
cultivated musician and the composer. The ability to 
hear mentally, or recall, without translating them into 
sound, harmonies as opposed to melodies, varies enormously 
in extent and intensity. In the case of the average musically 
constituted individual the melody is easily the predominant 
partner; the bass is mentally audible, but the inner parts are 
blurred, so to speak, unless the impression is very recent and 
fresh. In the case of the trained or highly organised musician 
it is another matter altogether. The brain picture is precise 
in all its parts, and it is heard in a definite key, which can be 
instantaneously translated into sound or recorded on paper 
without any such intermediate process as that of verification 
or modification on the keyboard of the piano. This faculty 
constitutes an important and indispensable part in the 
necessary equipment of the composer, since those who rely 
exclusively on the piano are unworthy of the name. But it 
is no guarantee that the composition will have merit, for 
otherwise Richter and von Bilow would be amongst the 
great creators, and not the great interpreters. There are a 
variety of other desiderata,—mastery of form, familiarity with 
the range and limitations of voices and instruments, to say 
nothing of the creative impulse. Almost any one can com- 
pose—after afashion—and every one nowadays can orchestrate, 
but to give us aliquid novi,—that is reserved for a very few, 
Still, as we have said, this mental hearing—a faculty which 
can be cultivated, but, like the sense of absolute pitch, is 
largely inborn—is indispensable to the composer, and it 
is intimately associated with what to the layman must 
always seem one of the most miraculous exhibitions of 
human genius,—the conception, completion, and record- 
ing in a permanent form of the most elaborate and 
complicated works before a single note has been audibly 
sounded. This is no doubt to put the case in an extreme 
form, for we know that Beethoven used, when in the heat of 
his inspiration, to roar and make all manner of strange 
sounds. But the statement is in its essentials perfectly true, 
and for corroboration one has only to point to the classical 
case of the Meistersinger and the testimony of Dr. Richter. 
For, as is well known, Dr. Richter when a young man was 
employed by Wagner, then living at his villa near Lucerne, 
to make the first copy of the full score of that immortal work. 
Dr. Richter has left it on record that during all the months 
he lived under the same roof with Wagner he never once 
heard him touch the piano. He himself used occasionally to 
take a boat on the lake, row off to a secluded spot, and play 
on his horn—Dr. Richter began his career as a horn-player 
in the Karntner-Thor Theatre — passages from the new 
opera. There he was once discovered by an Englishman—a 
Cambridge don, we believe—who was much mystified by these 
“horns of elfland faintly blowing.” Meeting him years after- 
wards, Dr. Richter told him that he could safely say he was the 
first person in the world (after himself) who had heard what the 
music of the Mezstersinger sounded like. In this context one 
cannot omit to mention whatalwaysjon the face of them seem two 
of the greatest tragedies in the annals of music,—the deaf- 
ness of Beethoven, and the fact that Schubert did not live to 
witness the performance of most of his greatest works, sym- 
phonic and otherwise. It may be, perhaps, that, in a sense 
in which Keats hardly intended it, “melodies unheard” are 
“sweeter far”; that no performance, howeveradmirable, reachro 
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the celestial beauty of the sounds heard only in the brain of 
the creator; but few composers will maintain that the audible 
realisation of their works does not add new and unexpected 
lustre to the meiodies and harmonies that took shape in their 
brain. Per contra, Boito is credited with the assertion that 
he preferred to read the masterpieces of Bach in score rather 
than hear them performed, on the ground that they are even 
finer and more impressive on paper than when translated into 
sound. 
It has already been pointed out in these columns that in 
the musical millennium, the claims of which have been 
grossly neglected by our scientific Zadkiels, every one will 
be able to read a full score with the same ease with which 
every one now reads a new novel, with the natural corollary 
that all performances will be unnecessary, and all music 
become soundless. Logically, no doubt, the inference is 
legitimate enough, and in the interests of a highly strung 
humanity much might be urged in favour of a state 
of affairs which would so materially abate the dominion 
din. But the analogy afforded by the attitude of 
the gifted few who already possess this faculty is certainly 
very far from supporting the forecast of a world de- 
nuded of singers and players, instruments and concert 
halls. For it is precisely those who can dispense with 
materialised music who are most energetic in promoting its 
performance. In a world of soundless music the composer 
would be deprived of the knowledge of the effect produced by 
his work upon others; he would never be able to win an 
encore or even applause, and would be practically dependent 
on written criticism as an index of his success. Unless human 
nature changes very radically, these considerations are sufl- 
cient indefinitely to postpone the advent of the silent musical 
millennium. Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION.* 
[First Notice. ] 

Mr. BenJAMIN Kipp has once more written a book which 
every thoughtful person will have to read, and, what is more, 
wi!l wish to read. It is now eight years since he made his 
début with his first volume, Social Evolution. He was 
then a completely unknown writer, but the brilliant success 
of his work, unparalleled in its way since Mr. Buckle’s 
History of Civilisation, forbade his remaining so. As Pope said 
when Johnson wrote his London anonymously, he was “ soon 
déterré,” and was recognised as a new force in thought and 
letters. Reprinted nine times in the year of its appearance, 
and many times since, and translated into most of the leading 
European languages, it has enjoyed a very striking popularity, 
And it deserved to do so. It was at once arrestingly poetic and 
philosophic, learned and suggestive; it dealt with problems 
interesting and vital to all mankind; above all, it was really 
original. Nothing is so delightful as a new synthesis of the 
universe; in simpler words, a new way of looking at the 
world, and man’s place and prospects in it. Here was a fresh 
eye taking stock of the position,a new mind pronouncing 
sentence on it. It was prophetic, it had opinions, and it had 
the courage of them, even to paradox. To the old aphorism 
that speech was given to man to enable him to conceal 
his thoughts Mr. Kidd may be said to have added another, 
that reason was given him to enable him to retard his 
own progress. And there is nothing the world enjoys so 
much as seeing the party which believes itself to have the 
monopoly of progress proved to be the party of stagnation, 
and old instincts, and even prejudices, given a philosophic 
rehabilitation. All this Mr. Kidd’s book did to perfection. 
It treated Mill and Huxley and Spencer not merely as wrong 
but as hopelessly antiquated, véeux jeu, blind and obscurantist. 

But Mr. Kild’s head was not turned by success which might 
have turned many heads. For eight years he has remained 
silent, and has only put out one work, valuable and well- 
written but of no great bulk, The Control of the Tropics. 
Now he comes forward again with a cousiderable work, an 
instalment, moreover, it should be noted, of something still 
larger, of a system, that is, of evolutionary philosophy. It 
will be found to have the same qualities which were so 





* Principles of Western Civilisation: being the First Volume of a System of 


attractive in his first essay, but carried further and to more 
constructiveness. Evolution has been applied, of course, to 
many subjects, and made to bear many meanings. When the 
infinitely modest, infinitely patient old naturalist at Down— 
surely, if ever any one deserved the phrase, Non sordidus auctoy- 
naturae verique—was quietly observing his worms and his 
orchids, and grinding, as he said, general laws out of 
large collections of facts, he little thought what 4 
stupendous revolution he was introducing into the world, 
“With such moderate abilities as I possess,” said My. 
Darwin, “ it is truly surprising that I should have influenceg 
to a considerable extent the belief of scientific men on some 
important points.” But Darwin did far more than this. He 
brought into the moral and mental worH as great a change as 
that introduced by Copernicus into our self-centred little 
planet. Religion, philosophy, history, law,—there is hardly a 
region of thought or observation that has not felt his influence, 
and applied to itself, perhaps too readily, his elastic and 
ubiquitous formula. 

Loosely fitted, it is indeed too easy of application, and its 
adoption has produced too partial and too hasty conclusions. 
It is by applying it more scientifically and dispassionately, 
more rigidly, nay, even ruthlessly, that Mr. Kidd claims to 
arrive at totally different results from those it has been 
hitherto supposed to involve, to throw a flood of new light on 
the past, and still more, to disclose entirely new prospects im 
the future. For this is the paramount charm of the book. 
He looks forward, he “bids us to hope.” After all the philoso- 
phies of Pessimism, his is a philosophy of Optimism. In anage 
of apparently increasing Materialism, and with the aid of the 
very calculus which Materialism has been supposed to supply 
and support, he rehabilitates Idealism, and tells us that in 
something barely apprehended by our consciousness, beyond 
the present horizon and scheme of things, lies the secret, in 
the long run, even of material success. 

Such being his message, his book is singularly fortunate in 
the opportunity of its birth. We are in a new century, what 
is more, in a new era. In the eight years since the publica- 
tion of Social Evolution the old and the new, the nascent and 
the moribund nations, have clashed once and again in signal 
and vivid conflict. The Empire of Spain has crumbled at the 
mere touch of the new young strength of the United States; 
the German Empire has been felt as not only a European but a 
world-wide Power; China has been rudely shaken, though 
possibly into consolidation, by the impact of European forces ; 
the narrow life and régime of the Boer, with its patriarchal 
attitude and system of practical, if not nominal, slavery, what- 
ever may be the ultimate future of South Africa, has vanished 
for ever; and simultaneously Australia has become one 
Federation, and the larger entity, the British Empire, a 
working reality :— 
“ See on the cumber’d plain, 
Clearing a stage, 
Scattering the past about, 
Comes the new age: 
Bards make new poems, 
Thinkers new schools, 
Statesmen new systems, 
Critics new rules.” 
Mr. Kidd is nothing if not the founder of something like a 
new school. He claims that the true meaning of evolution has 
not really been apprehended before, least of all by many who 
embraced it most eagerly. It was the misfortune, he points. 
out, of Darwin to have for his foremost prophets Huxley and 
Herbert Spencer, who belonged essentially to the pre- 
Darwinian period of knowledge, and never thoroughly shook 
off their preconceptions. Darwin himself, Wallace, Weiss- 
mann, Romanes, were far in advance of them. What, then, 
is the extension or new application of Darwinism which is so 
fruitful and important? What is the dividing line between 
the old and the new thinkers? Mr. Kidd states it thus :— 
“ When we look at the statement of the law of Natural Selec- 
tion as Darwin left it, it may be perceived on reflection that 
there is a consequence involved in it which is not at first sight 
apparent. It is evident that the very essence of the principle is 
that it must actin the manner in which it produces the most 
effective results. The qualities in favour of which it must in the 
long run consistently discriminate are those which most effec- 
tively subserve the interests of the largest majority. Yet this 
majority in the processes of life can never be in the present. It 
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is always of necessity the majority which constitutes the long 
roll of the yet unborn generations.” 
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This is the first general statement of the principle which Mr. 
Kidd designates that of projected efficiency, the principle 
which is the root idea of his book, which he applies again 
and again with impressive iteration to the explanation alike 
7 the past, the present, and the future. To realise this 
pt to act according to it, is and has been life, to ignore 
it death. That race will survive which looks forward, which 
sacrifices the present to the future, as the mother sacrifices 
herself to her child. We have hitherto regarded the struggle 
for existence as a struggle with contemporary competitors in 
the present, in which the victor carried off and enjoyed the 
spoils here and now. That is a very partial view. Each 
generation must hold its own, but its tenure is limited, and it 
must be succeeded by a generation equally successful. 
Success means success not of individuals, but of aggregates ; 
not of generations, but of races and types extending over 
many eenturies. The aggregates grow larger and larger, 
their curves of growth and decay less sharp, their periods 
longer. Momentary success, the success of a generation, 
becomes less and less important as the present, to use Mr. 
Kidd's expression, passes under the influence of the future, 
as man takes longer and longer views, and becomes more and 
more willing to sacrifice the present for the future. For this 
sacrifice is the condition of success, and to become conscious 
of this law is to learn how to succeed. 


History tells this tale; indeed, to recognise this law is the 

explanation of history. Mankind lived at. first literally from 
hand to mouth ; the ancient polities were framed for immediate 
preservation, for the realisation of the brief success of the 
hour. The intense avid struggle of the Greek States is re- 
flected in their brilliant art, the art of the concrete mortal 
present. But the capital instance in history is the moment 
at which Christianity was born to the RomanEmpire. Rome 
had achieved success in the first struggle. In her the ascend- 
ency of the present, as Mr. Kidd calls it, culminated. She 
did what the Greek States could not do, crushed her neigh- 
bours in the struggle. She cleared a stage for the next era, 
Into the world of force and conquest, on to the stage cleared 
by Rome, into a world of definite present worldliness, material- 
ism, and epicureanism, was born the idea of sacrifice, of “ other- 
worldliness,” of standards of conduct beyond the seen and 
felt, This is how Mr. Kidd reads the birth of Christianity. 
For evolution must take account of Christianity. If it has 
survived it is because it was the best, the truest to some great 
law of the universe. It cannot be a fancy or fad of success- 
ful peoples, as it is sometimes thought to be a fad of successful 
men. Evolution knows and allows no such fads. So intense 
is the competition that were it even a harmless ornament it 
would weight the scale, and its possessor would die out and 
itself would die with its possessor. What is it, then? It is 
this saving principle of looking beyond the present. Rome 
resisted it as long as she could; her resistance and the con- 
flict are seen alike in her fierce persecutions and in the 
heresies of the Church, each of which, Mr. Kidd says, was an 
attempt to bring back the human soul to be once more content 
with the circle of the present. All the greater phenomena of 
history, then, down to the end of the Middle Ages—pagan 
history, the birth of Christianity, the birth of Mahommedanism, 
theinvasion of the barbarians—if looked at in this light, wear a 
new aspect and reveal a new secret. This secret explains the 
past and is prophetic of the future. The rise and fall of 
nations—Egypt, Greece, Rome—the kite-and-crow battles of 
the Middle Ages, the commercial struggles of later days, the 
expansion of the white races, and notably of our own,—can 
they be brought under any general law? What is their 
relation to science and to religion? What is to be the future 
of the world? Is there any answer to these questions? Mr. 
Kidd claims that there is :— 

“Througk unmeasured epochs of time,” he writes in a passage 
of fine eloquence, “ there has come down to us the sound of that 
struggle, still with us, in which the individual and all his powers 
and interests are being broken to the ends of a social efficiency 
visibly embodied in the State. But now into the vortex of a 
vaster struggle, a struggle in which the interests of Society itself 
are destined to be broken to the ends of an efficiency beyond the 
furthest limits of its political consciousness, we are about to 
witness being slowly drawn all the phenomena of Western 


thought and of Western action, all the content of politics, of 
Philosophy, and of religion in our Western world.” 


How he deals with the past we have seen ; how he deals with 


THE BOOK OF THE RIFLE.* 
THE modern rifle represents nothing less than an inversion of 
all the ideas which were in the minds of the early inventors. 
If you could show the accurate, deadly, long-range weapon of 
to-day with its tiny bore and its slender bullet to one of the 
early fathers of the rifle, he would no doubt pronounce it to be 
a rook rifle, perhaps even a popgun or a pea-shooter. The 
development of the modern weapon came surely if slowly, in 
spite of the predispositions of the patriarchs. Many valuable 
discoveries were made by accident, and the truth was found 
in one direction while the investigators were groping in 
another. The generally accepted view, we believe, has’ been 
that even the great value of rifling the barrel—the rifling 
being of course essential to the accurate flight of the bullet— 
was discovered by accident. We are interested to notice, how- 
ever, that Mr. Fremantle rejects this view. He thinks that 
the true value of rifling was suspected from the first, and that 
it was not introduced with the sole object of disposing of 
the refuse which a bullet leaves behind it. But other fortu- 
nate accidents certainly remain undisputed. For example, 
many contrivances were tried to prevent the gas from 
flying out behind when breech-loaders were invented. After 
a time it was found that no contrivance was necessary because 
the expansion of the cartridge at the moment of the discharge 
itself prevented the escape of gas. But over and over again 
the inventors nearly surrendered to the difficulties which the 
rifle presented in its almost unmanageable youth. Why, ever 
after the rifle had been used for some years there was a serious 
proposal that it would be better to return to archery! This 
is astonishing reading, even if we place at the highest level 
ever claimed for them the extraordinary skill and endurance 
of the old English archers,—about whom, by the way, it is 
quite time that Mr. Conan Doyle or some novelist with a 
military bias wrote a romance. Proposals a little less ridicu- 
lous than that of a retrogression to archery were common 
enough. Thus the rifle was nearly thrown away in favour of 
the old musket because it was slower to fire, and the force 
needed to ram home the charge in the more tight-fitting 
barrel was such that a man’s hand shook hopelessly when 
he tried to aim immediately afterwards. No doubt every 
development of an idea in the world has its relapses, and 
if the progress of the rifle were recorded on a chart 
like the temperature of a sick person it would show 
some alarming dives downwards. Even the choice of 
the Martini-Henry rifle and the ignoring of Whitworth’s 
experimer‘s were serious relapses. The Whitworth rifle was. 
nothing but a definite declaration in favour of reducing the 
calibre, making the spiral of the rifling more rapid, and 
lengthening the bullet. No doubt the fouling of the hexa- 
gonal bore was a troublesome point, and if the War Office 
had ignored the Whitworth conclusions on that ground one 
would have had to admit that there was some soundness, even 
if a good deal of exaggeration, in its view. But it did nothing 
of the sort; it simply decided that the Whitworth calibre 
(45 in.) was too small for military uses. Now, of course, we 
use an even smaller bore. Such are some instances of the- 
manner in which life and death have struggled over the body 
of the rifle, and we have found them preoccupying our mind 
when we laid down this book. 
We must not delay longer in doing justice, however, to Mr. 
Fremantle himself. He has written a book which displays a 
clear style of expression, wide and industrious research, and a 
genuine passion for his subject. In short, The Book of the 
Rifle deserves to become a standard work. The inexpert 
reader may wish for more anecdote and less technicality, 
but this book is not for those who are unprepared to find 
some romance in the bare history of the rifle. Mr. Fremantle 
has compromised with the inexpert reader by telling a story 
whenever it would illustrate his theme better. This is a fair 
bargain, and no other method but the solid one adopted here 
would have been suitable to the end which the author has had 
in view. 
The past life of the rifle is best learned from the book. It 
will not bear condensation here. We turn to some points 
which are before the public now. Mr. Fremantle, while 
giving a reserved approval to our Service rifle, writes as 
follows :— 
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“It may be regarded as certain that the members of the Com- 
mittee of fourteen years ago, if they were sitting again now to 
recommend a magazine rifle de novo, would not adopt precisely 
the present pattern of bolt; nor, we may be very sure, would 
they again recommend what was at that time decided only after 
much debate, the adoption of a rifle with a magazine only 
intended for occasional use, and which can only be filled with 
cartridges inserted one by one, to be held in reserve against 
some moment when it may be important to pour in an exception- 
ally rapid fire for a few seconds. The whole tendency of the 
present day is to adopt any practical expedient which will give a 
continuous rapid fire...... The magazine of the British rifle 
can be emptied in from ten to twenty seconds, after which the 
rate of fire is no greater than it was with the Martini-Henry.” 
After all, nearly every one knows that we want a rifle of 
more rapid fire. What kind of magazine will achieve this for 
us? That is the vital question. We wish that Mr. Fre- 
mantle had offered us on this point some more definite 
opinions. We should have had every reason to respect them. 
Are we to have a “clip” for the cartridges, or are we to have 
a magazine so contrived that the cartridges may be thrown in 
pell-mell and will be caused to arrange themselves inside? 
A “clip” is no doubt better than our present device, which 
makes our rifle practically a single-loading one. But then a 
clip is not without weight. Why should we add the weight 
of clips to the weight of the rifles and the ammunition, if 
there be any way of doing without them? The ideal rifle of 
the future will admit of the quick and orderly filling of 
magazines without clips. We are confident of that. But 
have we yet reached the stage at which clips have ceased to 
be the best method yet known? We should greatly like Mr. 
Fremantle’s opinion. The rifie of the future will also be 
“automatic,”—it will eject its cartridges. This will be a vast 
advantage. The soldier will then be able to lie quiet and 
composed and fire as many shots as he likes in succession 
without disconcerting his aim. At present he has to dis- 
arrange his position every time he reloads. Already we have 
the “ straight-pull” action, which is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Surely the coming of the automatic rifle will not be 
indefinitely delayed, and we have the weight of Mr. Fremantle’s 
opinion in its favour. 


Mr. Fremantle, we are glad to see, does not care to say 
more in praise of volley-firing than that it had “some excel- 
lent points in the days of black powder and close-order 
formations of two ranks.’’ We wonder if our authorities have 
had sufficiently under consideration the Swiss method, which 
appears to have the advantages without the disadvantages of 
our plan. The Swiss have tried many ways of volley-firing, 
and they fully admit the value of occasionally concentrating 
an overwhelming fire on one point. Nevertheless they have 
deliberately rejected our plan, because they found that at the 
sudden word “ Fire!” a man frequently did one of three 
things,—he fired without a proper aim, or, having once had a 
proper aim, he pulled his rifle off the mark at the excitement 
of the sudden command, or, being late for the command, he did 
not fire at all. Now, when the Swiss officer gives the word for a 
volley—or what is the equivalent of a volley—the men bring 
their rifles up to their shoulders and aim. When they have 
got their aim to their own satisfaction they fire. It is a 
kind of “independent’”’ firing, and yet within a few seconds 
every rifle in a company has been discharged. We have, 
to our own advantage, copied so much from the Swiss that 
we need not make any bones about copying a little more. 
The newly invented screens, which are efficient yet cheap— 
cheapness is quite a new thing—should put some sort of 
rifle-range “within the reach of all,” as the saying of the 
market is. The Swiss have shown us that comfortable 
pavilions, where emulation is fostered and matches arranged, 
need not belong only to cricketers and golfers. The engaging 
prospect of rifle-shooting as a national sport makes us reluc- 
tantly remember at once our restrictions of space. But we 
shall be strictly relevant in the remark that Mr. Fremantle 
san foresee no likelihood of the time arriving when any fair- 
minded man will be able to say that our voluntary rifle 
associations are of no public utility. 


One observation in conclusion. Before long a Committee 
will declare what kind of Service rifle we are to use in the 
future. In past times the Committees have had things a 
little too much their own way. Expert criticism of their 
decisions was little heard of by laymen, and of general intelli- 
gent criticism throughout the country there was none. This 
admirable book will put an intelligent reader in possession 








of enough materials to form an opinion worthy of respect, 
He will know roughly whether a new proposal effecting the 
efficiency of all our troops is an honest reform or a shuffling 
compromise along some line of small resistance. And jt is 
good for no Committee to work without the fierce light of 
public opinion beating on its decisions. 





THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE AND PAN-GERMANIQG 
ASPIRATIONS.* 


THE very able and suggestive study of the present position 
and the future of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy which was 
published just a year ago by M. André Chéradame, and of 
which a third edition is now before us, has attracted great 
attention from political students all over the Continent, ang 
deserves to be better known than it probably is in this 
country. We propose to give an outline of M. Chéradame’s 
book, without devoting much space to criticism of his 
attitude, which is deserving of all respect as that of a man 
who has taken an infinity of pains to comprehend his subject, 
and who is inspired by an earnest desire for the peace 
and welfare of Europe. We might take exception to 
some of his references to this country; it somewhat 
shakes an English reader’s faith in the author's infallibility 
to find him quietly assuming, as beyond any shadow of doubt, 
that the South African War was undertaken in order to ensure 
the passage of the Cape-to-Cairo Railway through the Transvaal, 
and that a sufficiently loud expression of Continental opinion 
in favour of the Boers before the war would have led us to 
submit to their famous ultimatum! But this is nota question 
that M. Chéradame has studied ; whereas he is up to the eyes 
in the literature of the Austrian question, and his book is not 
only most interesting—if disquieting—but full of authority. 

In 1889 that eminent historian, M. Albert Sorel, warned the 
world that on the day when Europe thought that the Eastern, 
question was solved, that of Austria would take its place. 
Too many of us hardly know or care that there is an 
Austrian question; at the most we have a vague notion 
that on the death of the Emperor Francis Joseph the Dual 
Monarchy which he has so long piloted through storms will go 
to pieces. If we have looked any deeper, we are aware that 
that Monarchy consists of two very distinct parts. Hungary 
isa rising and fairly homogeneous State: but Austria is a 
congeries of Latin, Slavonic, and Teutonic races, held 
together by the tact of their ruler and the pressure exerted 
from without. The Austrian question is simply the problem 
of what will happen in the near future to this Cisleithan part 
of the Dual Monarchy. M. Chéradame devotes himself to 
answering it, and to showing what, from his French point of 
view, is the interest of the world in the matter. In his first 
chapter he sketches the political evolution of Austria-Hungary 
in the nineteenth century, and shows how the present ruler is 
“a transition Monarch between the German, feudal, and 
absolute Hapsburg of the past, and the purely national 
Hapsburg who alone will be able to govern in the searching 
light of the twentieth century.” He shows that the establish- 
ment of the present Dual Monarchy was a compromise under- 
taken in the hope of checking the Federal movement, in 
which alone a solid base for the future existence of an 
Austrian State can be found, and thus summarises the 
teaching of recent history :— 

“Austria is a polyglot State, with a Slavonic majority, over 
which the Teutons still maintain an unjust predomination, as a 
surviving consequence of the absolutist régime formerly imposed on 
their subjects by the Teutonic dynasty of the Hapsburgs. Fora 
hundred years the situation has been steadily developing. Tho 
natural evolution of Austria leads her to Federalism, which would 
make a monarchical Switzerland of Cisleithania. The establish- 
ment of Federalism, a purely internal reform, does not involve 
any modification of the existing frontiers, and so need not trouble 
European peace. Yet it is certain that Europe is menaced by a 
danger, lying exclusively in the greed of the German Empire, 
headed by Prussia, for Austrian territory.” 

As M. Chéradame expresses it on a later page, it is a mis- 
taken view to think that Austria has lost her vitality asa 
Great Power; her natural evolution on Federal lines has no 
tendency to dissolution, and her break-up—if it ever comes— 
will be the result of external interference. The greater part 
of his book is devoted to setting forth the evidence for his 
firm belief that such interference has been for years secretly 
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intended by the German Empire as an outcome and main 
object of the Pan-German movement. His second, third, and 
fifth chapters describe the origin and growth of the Pan- 
German doctrine, its propaganda in Cisleithania, and its 
fostering by German public opinion and the Berlin Govern- 
ment; while the fourth chapter considers the attitude of 
Austria and Hungary respectively to this doctrine, and the 
sixth discusses the possible means by which the German 
acquisition of Cisleithania may be brought about, either in 
peace or war. We cannot even summarise the evidence which 
M. Chéradame has collected on this head. Only a careful 
study of his book can put the English reader in posses- 
sion of a sufficient number of facts to form an opinion on 
the matter, which is one of vital importance to the 
peace of Hurope. Perhaps M. Chéradame has overrated the 
influence of some of the publicists whom he cites, but it is 
impossible to read his great body of quotations without being 
convinced that the doctrine of Pan-Germanism is rapidly 
gaining an importance and a number of disciples which force 
the statesman to take account of it. The Pan-German League, 
which was founded in 1895 as a derivative of the “ General 
German League” of Dr. Peters, already numbers more than 
twenty thousand active members, and possesses nearly two 
hundred branches throughout the German Empire. Its 
activity in the dissemination of “literature” is untiring, it 
includes many of the most able and patriotic Germans, and 
it is suspected on very good evidence to have something more 
than official approval. Its central doctrine is simple and 
grandiose,—“ Germany is co-extensive with the territory in 
which the German language is spoken.” The chief practical 
outcome of this doctrine is the propaganda busily carried on 
in Austria, with a view to adding all the German-speaking 
part of that composite country to the German Empire, when- 
ever the time appears to be ripe for such a development,— 
peacefully, if possible, but, if necessary, by war. Unfortu- 
tunately, there is every prospect that the latter course will 
alone be open. 

The difficulties in the way of the realisation of this dream 
of a great Pan-German Empire, stretching right across 
Europe from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and including about 
seventy millions of people, are so grave that one may hope 
that M. Chéradame is wrong in arguing that the whole power 
of Germany and the ambition of the Kaiser are bent upon it. 
In the first place, he reminds us that the Austrian people 
has to be considered. The Pan-Germans are apt to take for 
granted that Austria is all on their side. But as a matter of 
fact, Austria consists of three elements,—‘ the Germans, 
the Slavs, and the Hapsburgs.” The two latter parties are 
firmly opposed to any German annexation, and the first 
is divided. The population of Austria contains a Slav 
majority of fifteen millions, most of whom—like the Czechs 
—hate the German Empire, and even individual Germans» 
like poison. Of the nine million Germans, M. Chéradame 
calculates that two-thirds are either in favour of Federalism, 
or at least opposed to any Prussian domination. There 
remain only three million Germans and about a million of 
Italians and Roumanians in favour of the Pan-Germanic 
movement. Hence, as the author shows, any attempt to 
realise the Greater Germany which the Kaiser and his 
people are supposed to covet would be met with a very 
serious resistance in Austria itself: Bohemia has made it 
quite clear that she, at least, would fight to the death 
against such an invasion. In the next place, even if the 
vigorous Pan-Germanic propaganda were to convert all the 
Austrian Germans, and the Slav resistance were to be 
broken like that of the Poles, it is clear that the resultant 
Empire would be such a menace to the peace of Europe 
and to non-German commerce and industry that any attempt 
to establish it is bound to meet with ardent resistance. The 
seventh chapter gives a clear and statesmanlike description 
of the military, economical, and political results of the 
absorption of Austria into the German Empire, which shows 
that, however legitimate and desirable such a consummation 
may seem in the Wilhelmstrasse, it would be intolerable to 
at least three of the Great Powers. 


In a very able concluding summary of the attitude which 
the rest of the world should be expected to take, M. Chéradame 
shows that France and Russia would be vitally injured by 
such a Greater Germany, while the United States would be 





hit so hard in its trade as to support their view, and Bulgaria 
would certainly range itself on their side. Italy and 
Roumania would probably support Germany, while the action 
of Turkey and Servia cannot be predicted. M. Chéradame is 
also in doubt as to the attitude of this country; on the one 
hand, there is the damage which would be done to our trade 
by this new Continental system ; on the other hand, he thinks 
it possible that we might agree to support the Pan-German 
crusade in return for a free hand in Africa. But that is im- 
material. His main point is that the Franco-RussianAliance 
would be bound to protest, by arms if necessary, against any 
attempt to add Austria to the German Empire, with all its con- 
sequences on the Mediterranean, in the Balkans, and in Asia 
Minor; that such a protest would find strong support in 
Austria-Hungary ; and that the difficulty of carrying out the 
Pan-German plan in the face of such opposition would be too 
great for even the Kaiser to face. His conclusion is that the 
statesmen of the Dual Alliance must make it clear that their 
attitude is one of unflinching opposition to any external inter- 
ference with Austria-Hungary, and that the natural tendency 
of evolution will in that case give birth to a strong and con. 
tented Federal Monarchy on the Danube which will aid in 
preserving the balance of power in Europe. Whether or not 
one agrees with all his views, there can be no question that 
M. Chéradame has done good service to the cause of European 
peace by thus frankly exposing what he believes to be its 
greatest menace. He has given usa book which every student 
of contemporary politics should read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest. 





A SAILOR OF KING GEORGE.* 


| THis book is a plain and simple record of a sailor's life as 


the author saw it at a period midway between Smollett, whom 
he quotes, and Marryat, whom no doubt he read in his 
maturer years. The narrative is graphic by its mere sim- 
plicity, and the style is vividly coloured by the slang of the sea. 
No sooner does the young midshipman reach the Blue Posts 
at Portsmouth than he meets an officer come to take him on 
board. He suggests to the officer a cup of tea, who 
accepts it saying, “Ill put a poker in it,” meaning, of 
course, a glass of rum. And never until the end does 
Captain Hoffman lay aside the use of picturesque words and 
images, which gives a romantic touch to his truthful story, 
and doubles its value. He had the good fortune, moreover, 
to see much service, and on every occasion he behaved not 
only with courage, but with gaiety. Nor does he disdain to 
record the small details which escape the notice of the serious 
historian. As he went out of Portsmouth Harbour, he tells 
us that he saw the bones of Jack the Painter rattling 
to the breeze. The bones had already rattled many a year, 
for, as the elder midshipman told Hoffman, it was about the 
year of Hoffman’s birth that the mysterious painter attempted 
to burn the dockyard. But everything was fresh and new to 
the young sailor, who gazed upon the first line-of-battle ship that 
ever he had seen with enthusiasm, and ingenuously “imagined 
that everybody who served on board them must feel 
pride in belonging to it.” With the same curiosity he de- 
scribes the ceremony of crossing the Line. ‘“ The cooper, a 
black man,” says he, “ personated the sea-god. His head was 
graced with a large wig and beard made of tarred oakum: 
His shoulders and waist were adorned by thrumbed mats; 
on his feet were a pair of Greenland snowshoes.” Thus he 
notes the customs of the time with an amiable sympathy 
which makes his book not only excellent to read. but a docu- 
ment of some value. 

From the first he saw service, now fighting the French, 
now the Spaniards, and now passing the time uncomfort- 
ably in the West Indies. Twice he was stricken with 
yellow fever, but he recovered to take an interest in every- 
thing that he hears or sees. He sketches his colleagues 
with much humour and probability, he repeats the fo’e’s’‘le 
yarns in the lingo of the narrators, and he misses no bird 
nor fish that he encounters on the voyage. One day he 
saw several boatswain-birds, as he tells us; another day the 
Captain of Marines shot an albatross, and apparently suffered 
no misfortune. When he journeyed inland through Jamaica, 
he caught sight of many strange and parti-coloured snakes; 
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and though he does not vouch for the truth -of the famous 
story of the sea-serpent, he tells it with considerable 
picturesqueness. If in his day there were hardships in the 
Navy, he makes light of them, and he describes the difficulties 
of im pressment with much humour. Yellow fever had done 
its work so well that Hoffman's ship had to put into 
Kingston, Jamaica, to find seamen. No sooner was the ship 
in harbour than all the sailors in the place made haste to 
disguise themselves, hoping to evade the press-gang. In the 
first house which Hoffman and his comrades searched they 
found nothing. “ On entering the second,” he writes, “the scene 
was laughably ridiculous. Ata table sat three slovenly dressed 
females with old, coarse stockings in their hands, which they 
appeared to have been mending, and on a table near them were 
Some children’s shirts, with needles, thread, and a small basket. 
Not far distant from them was a cradle of a large size, 
half covered by a mosquito net. The bed in the room 
had also a net, and in it was lying a person in the 
jast. stage of illness.” Needless to say, they were all 
sailors,—women, baby, doctor, and nurse, The various 
disguise was speedily seen through, and when the little 
comedy was over all were impressed aboard ship to serve his 
Majesty King George. The Service was not tow popular 
which required so violent a replenishing; but if the methods 
were rough, we must remember that in spite of the press-gang 
we won many of our most splendid sea-fights. However, 
the roughness of the Service shows itself in many ways. The 
midshipmen ashore were little better than the jack-tars of to- 
day. They rollicked and spent their money after the familiar 
fashion, and, despite their commission, they chattered the slang 
of the sea, as did the men under their command. It is thus 
that Hoffman describes the encounter of one of his messmates 
with that messmate’s mother and sister :—“ By Job! What a 
well-built little frigate she is to the left!”—it is the mess- 
mate who speaks—* How well she carries her maintop-gallant 
sail! What a neat counter, and how well formed between the 
yard-arms! I'll heave ahead, and have a look at her bow- 
chasers, head rails, and cat heads, for I think I have seen 
her before somewhere.” A modern midshipman would no 
more talk like that than he would pass his examination 
on a slate,as did young Hoffman. Things have changed, 
indeed, but are unchanged, we believe, in the best sense. The 
sailors of King George, for all their rough manners and 
readily acquired knowledge, knew how to fight, and we 
have every confidence that our better-instructed sailors of 
to-day are not one whit behind their ancestors in courage. 


The most interesting chapter in the book is the descrip- 
tion of Trafalgar. Hoffman was on the ‘Tonnant,’ and he 
had all the fighting that the most eager sailor could 
wish. His ship went into action to the tune of “ Britons, 
strike home,” and strike they did to some purpose. Thus he 
describes the commencement of the fight :—‘ The telegraph 
signal was flying from the masthead of the ‘ Victory’ : 
‘England expects every man to do his duty.’ It was 
answered with three hearty cheers from each ship, which 
must have shaken the nerve of the enemy. We were saved 
the trouble of taking in our studding-sails, as our opponents 
had the civility to effect it by shot before we got into their 
line. At length we had the honour of nestling His Majesty's 
ship between a French and a Spanish seventy-four, and so 
close that a biscuit might have been thrown on the decks of 
either of them. Our guns were all double-shotted. The 
order was given to fire; being so close, every shot was 
poured into their hulls, down came the Frenchman’s mizzen- 
masts, and after our second broadside the Spaniard’s 
fore and cross-jack yards. A Spanish three-decker now 
crossed our bows and gave us a raking broadside, which 
knocked away the fore and main top-masts...... and 
killed and wounded twenty-two of the men. One midshipman 
was literally cut in half.” So the fight went on hand to hand 
with fearful ferocity. The French riflemen in the tops 
did great execution. But the Englishmen could not be 
stopped; the ‘Tonnant’ herself accounted for three of the 
enemies’ ships, and the battle ended as we know. The French 
fleet was destroyed, and Nelson fell. But “my God,” said 
Admiral Villeneuve, “ you are all Nelsons.” No higher 
compliment has ever been paid: the beaten foe was uncon- 
quered in generosity. 


Hoffman’s later career was less fortunate. He lost a ship 


er 
in a fog and was taken prisoner. Though he was afterwards 
most honourably acquitted by Court-Martial, he spent two 
years in a French prison, which he beguiled by training the 
English cadets imprisoned with him. Of these and man 
other adventures a straightforward narrative may be Seat 
in his book, against which our sole complaint is that it was 
not edited with greater care. 





NOVELS. 


OUT OF THE CYPRESS SWAMP.* 

AMID the welter of American historical romances, the scene 
of which is generally laid in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century, a note of individuality and freshness is struck by 
Miss Rickert’s Out of the Cypress Swamp—a tale of old 
Louisiana in the first two decades of the last century—a tale, 
moreover, in which the difficult and delicate question of colour 
is handled with originality and power. Honoré de la Barre, the 
sorely tried hero of the story, is the son of a Southern planter 
and an octoroon. Goaded by the persistent cruelty of his 
father into mutiny, he leaves him for dead, flies for refuge 
with bloodhounds on his track into the cypress swamps, 
and, after escaping his pursuers, falls in with an English 
doctor, a companion in misfortune, who rescues him from 
starvation and guides him to the headquarters of the 
Baratarians,—the pirates of the Gulf of Mexico, Under 
them the doctor and his protégé take service and win wealth. 
Miss Rickert, following the maxim glissez mortels, n’appuyez 
pas, glides discreetly over the events of the next few years, 
She makes it clear at the outset that the runaway and the 
doctor only adopted this disreputable calling as the sole available 
means to an end—eseape to England; that the pirate chiefs, 
the Brothers Lafitte and Dominique You, were by no means 
lacking in generous and chivalrous instincts; and that their 
new recruits dissociated themselves from the worst excesses 
of the gang. Still, the business at best wears an ugly aspect, 
and we admire Miss Rickert’s discretion in suppressing all 
detailed description of the pirates’ conduct when on the 
high seas. Meantime the runaway has taken the name of 
his protector Dr. Vaughan, and when they obtain their dis- 
charge from their employers, accompanies him to London. 
But the desire for vengeance and the longing to revisit 
Louisiana are irresistible, and while still a young man he re- 
crosses the Atlantic, intending to purchase an estate and settle 
down asa planter. On the way out he falls in love with the 
daughter of a Louisiana gentleman returning home from a 
convent school in France, and though his identity is constantly 
in danger of being discovered, he prosecutes his suit with suc- 
cess, marries her, and settles down with every prospect of 
prosperity as a sugar-planter. But the long arm of heredity 
shatters his dream of happiness with appalling suddenness, 
his first-born bearing unmistakable traces of negro parentage, 
and as the secret of his origin is discovered, his marriage is 
annulled. The sequel traces the slow resurrection of his wife’s 
love for her discarded husband during the war with England, 
in which he takes an active part, culminating in the discovery 
that she herself was the granddaughter of an octoroon, which 
thus renders their marriage legitimate. Though there are many 
striking passages and scenes in the story, there is perhaps 
nothing so impressive as the opening scene of all,—the escape 
of the hero from the bloodhounds in the cypress swamp :— 

“«*Wo-o-0-o-ng-ng !’ It was a strange far-away bell-like 
sound breaking the noonday silence of a Louisiana swamp. 
When the low boom had died away, the dank cypress colon- 
nades stood with their rusty-green foliage, as lonely as if 
from the beginning of the world no living thing had dared 
to invade them; their shrouds of parasitic grey moss drooped 
limply towards turfy bog or green-slimed pool; the dense tangle 
of vine and underbrush betrayed by no rustle or quiver the 
animal life sleeping within; the air steamed with the smell of 
decaying wood and the bewildering fragrance of magnolias. 
The sunny recesses were full of May bloom. ‘ Wo-o-0-o-ng-ng !’ 
Again came the mournful sound, and the scene was touched 
with life, for a man who had been as still and motion- 
less as the cypress ‘knees’ all about him, lifted up his 
head as one who listens intently. He had been huddled, 
rather than sitting, on a log that projected some little way 
into a narrow muddy creek, until it was finally buried in 
ooze and rank water-growths; his head was resting on his 
knees, the face being hidden by the heavy brown hair, the 
sunburned hands hanging loosely clasped against the ankles. 








* Out | the Cypress Swamp. By Edith Rickert. London: Methuen and 
Co. [6s. 
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i -coloured homespun shirt and trousers he was 
» ie eaguishable fiom the jungle behind him ; even his 
imson sash might easily have been taken for a patch of begonias. 
But now he sat sharply erect, pushing back his hair to listen the 
better. Against the dim background of the swamp, his face stood 
out blue-white, hollow in outline, with dark stains of earth here 
and there, with deep scratches and dried smears of blood, the 
forehead strained into a frown, the eyes wide-open and fixed. 
At a third repetition of the sound, nearer, more prolonged, he got 
to his feet, a gaunt youth of twenty or thereabouts, sinewy but 
trembling with weakness, exhaustion, or emotion, or all three. 
As he arose, the opposite end of the log, lightened of its weight, 
subsided into the creek with a soft thud; and at the sound he 
shrank and quivered as if sick with fear. : He seemed for the 
moment incapable of moving, except that his head jerked from 
side to side with the look of one desperately sceking outlet where 
outlet is none. At length he stooped and picked up a stout pole 
of sugar cane that lay athwart the log, and made his way warily 
down to the edge of the creek. ‘May the devil help me, for God 
is deaf!’ he muttered. There was a chunking sound, followed by 
another, and several scaly logs, lying partly on the low muddy 
pank, partly in the water, were suddenly transformed into 
alligators, swimming lazily away and plunging below the brown 
surface of the creek.” 
Asa study of the domestic ethics of the old planters’ régime 
and of the perversion of the normal sentiment of paternal 
and filial affection Miss Rickert’s story has enough fine, and 
even thrilling, moments to redeem its somewhat inartistic 
construction. 








The Love of Richard Herrick. By Arabella Kenealy. (Hutchin- 
gsonand Co. 6s.)—Miss Kenealy has boldly taken an utterance 
of one of her own characters as the motto of her book,—a 
species of topsy-turvy dealing which giddily recalls the old 
riddle about the owl and the egg. As is her custom, Miss 
Kenealy gives us a comedy of manners in The Love of Richard 
Herrick, —a cumbrous title, in which, moreover, the noun 
might have been put in the plural. If Richard Herrick has in 
the strict sense only one love, he acquires both a wife and a 
mistress in the course of the story, which, however, ends satis- 
factorily with his marriage to the real love. One is always 
amused by Miss Kenealy, but on this occasion it is impossible to 
help wishing that she had not used her characters so often as 
phonographs to air her views on that tedious subject, the posi- 
tion of women. Nature settled the main position of women 
once for all at the birth of Cain. But, apparently, it is 
impossible to induce the modern novelist to believe this. How- 
ever, the reader (though, unfortunately, not the conscientious 
reviewer) can skip most of these dissertations ; and otherwise the 
book is read-able and amusing, and the heroine (the true love) 
is a very charming creature. 


The Story of Eden. By Dolf Wyllarde. (W. Heinemann. 63.) 
—The author of this book thinks it necessary in a footnote to 
disclaim responsibility for the opinions expressed by his 
characters. It is, however, manifestly impossible that he should 
shirk the responsibility for their very remarkable morals. The 
scene of the story is laid at Wynberg, at a time, roughly speak- 
ing, between the Jameson Raid and the outbreak of the war. 
We must presume that Wynberg is the Eden referred to in the 
title, and in this case it is obvious that the most active member 
of the original trio in Eden is kept exceedingly busy. It is a pity 
that “Dolf Wyllarde” should have thought it necessary to 
develop his heroine’s character by the particular means he has 
chosen, for the book is interesting from the mere date and mise. en- 
scéne, and the writing pleasant and occasionally almost brilliant. 
The men are all, however, rather terrible persons. In particular, 
the good and privileged young man of the book, who fetches and 
carries for every one, makes a habit of addressing his women 
friends as “ Lady.” A’bus conductor says “Lady” as a matter 
of course, but we should not have thought it a form of address 
worthy of imitation. ‘“ Dolf Wyllarde” shows considerable 
cleverness in getting the climatic conditions of South Africa 
“over the footlights.” The reader is given a real feeling of the 
brilliant sunshine and exhilarating air. But the book is more 
than a little vulgar, and the characters, though living, are not 
attractive. 


The Foundered Galleon. By Weatherby Chesney. (Methuen 
andCo. 6s.)—It is really astonishing that any one should take 
the old, old story of treasure lost at sea as gravely as if it were a 
new invention, and solemnly write a novel on it. At the fitting 
out of what a fleet of vessels has the patient reader assisted, and 
how large a library of age-worn parchment has supplied data for 
the treasure-seekers to be found in fiction! Mr. Chesney has 


introduced a little variety by making his vessel a convertible 
sous-marin, in which his adventurers explore some square miles 
But though the variations have a few 


of the floor of the ocean. 





new methods—we have not forgotten Captain Nemo and tho 
‘ Nautilus’ of Jules Verne, but forty years is beyond legal memory 
in fiction —the air is still the old one, for the reason, wa 
suppose, that there is no new one left to play. People wo 
wish to read an “old friend with a new face” will enjoy The 
Foundered Galleon, and Mr. Chesney has honestly announced the 
motive of the story in the title. 


The God of His Fathers: Tales of the Klondyke. By Jack 
London. (Isbister and Co. 6s )—There is no doubt about the 
power skown in these “Tales of the Klondyke.” Mr. London 
writes of the rough men who went north for gold as one who knows 
them, and of the scenery as one who has seen it. We should be 
tempted to call him a ‘‘ realist” if the term had not acquired the 
false gloss that confounds it with materialist. And materialist 
Mr. London is not. He may tell us that neither the laws of God 
nor man hold beyond 50° N., and that God never meant the land 
of frozen snow for living purposes; but he shows us men with as 
much chivalry, poetry, loyalty, and living faith, among his miners 
as are to be found in the gentlest latitudes and most civilised 
communities. One regrets that in the title-story—which, by the 
way, is the most repellent of the tales—the missionary should be 
made to play the part of the coward and renegade, especially as 
this is the only man of his cloth who comes into the volume, and 
it is no mere prejudice of the orthodox that missionaries 
have again and again shown themselves men and _ heroes 
as well as saints. But one almost forgives even this 
mistake when one realises how the defalcation of Sturges 
Owen (which after all is not an impossible occurrence) . 
seems to bring out the unsuspected fidelity to the God of his 
Fathers that lived in the heart of the reckless and superficially 
profane Hay Stockard. Admirable also and beautiful is the 
action of Hitchcock in the story called “‘ Where the Trail Forks.” 
And one is particularly grateful to the author for making him 
save Sipsu, the Indian girl, from being killed as a sacrifice to the 
gods of her tribe, out of motives that have nothing to do with 
love. “There was a chivalric thrill of warm blood in him, 
despite his Yankee ancestry and New England upbringing, and 
he was so made that the commercial aspect of life often seemed 
meaningless and bore contradiction to his deeper impulses.” The 
italics are ours: they emphasise the aspect of life and character 
Mr. London has chosen to illustrate among men on the track 
of gold and in lonely places where conventions barely exist. 
Hitchcock’s comrades think it is better not to meddle with native 
customs; Hitchcock gives them his mind, dissolves partnership, 
and rescues the girl. There are some exquisite sketches of 
native women who give their life and their love to white men, 
and are rewarded as they deserve. “The Grit of Women” is a 
beautiful sketch. So is‘ Siwash.” And “The Great Interrogation” 
makes the Indian woman read a wholesome lesson to a white lady. 
Power and charm and pathos are all to be found in the volume, 
But it has crudities which are affronting, and some tiresome 
tricks of manner, intended, no doubt, to make the narratives 
arresting, but resulting actually in gratuitous obscurity. 


The Little Saint of God. By Lady Fairlie Cuninghame. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—The Little Saint of God is a story— 
almost entirely true to facts—of characters and incidents of the 
days of the Red Terror. The heroine—bearing the title that is 
also the title of the book—is Thérése de Moellien, a heroic girl 
who was the heart and soul of the famous resistance made 
by the Chouans to the Republican party. Her lover is the 
Marquis de la Rouérie, leader of the Chouans. Thérése and her 
cousin, Héléne de Fonchais, another very noble lady, are victims 
of the guillotine. A butterfly sister of Héléne, Yvonne de 
Virolais, escapes. And the only note that rings false to the 
realities of human nature seems to us the adoration of all the 
family—women as well as men—for Yvonne. That Héléne died 
gladly for her sister we believe. But surely the pretence that, in 
the intimacy of everyday life, it is possible for a woman like 
Héléne not to feel contempt for one like Yvonne is a conven- 
tional fiction that might profitably be discarded. The story is 
full of interest, and the historical importance of the events and 
scenes carries one over its longueurs. 


The Cat’s Paw. By B. M. Croker. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
—Mrs. Croker is always lively and entertaining. But in her 
latest novel, The Cat’s Paw, she is even more than usually 
interesting. Bya very ingenious device she has contrived an 
original plot, of which the twists and turns take her heroine and 
her readers into scenes of Indian life not generally touched upon 
in the Anglo-Indian novel of society. The heroine is a girl of 
strong character and plenty of pluck. With just cause, she 
refuses, on arriving in India, to marry tbe man she has come out 
to be joined to, and having offended her friends and his, is thrown 
upon the resources of her pride and her courage. Ail ends well, 
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and Pamela Evans is rewarded at the close of the story with a 
much better husband than the one she jilted. And in the 
interval she see much life, first in a plague camp, then in a 
Eurasian boarding-house, and at last in a Rajah’s palace. There 
are many nice people in the book, and some who are not nice at 
all, But the handling is wholesome, human, and genial 
throughout. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England and America. By Alfred 
Caldecott, D.D. (Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is a book for 
which every real student, not simply of the philosophy of 
religion, but of the increasingly wide range of subjects becoming 
related to it, will thank Dr. Caldecott. It bears the stamp 
of the earnest, well-informed, and cultivated mind of the 
author on every page. As the title may be taken to imply, it is 
not so much: itself a treatise on the philosophy of religion as an 
examination of the contributions that have been made to the 
subject within the limits of the English-speaking world; the 
survey beginning with the period following upon the Reforma- 
tion and taking us down to the present time. In the well-defined 
scheme pursued in the book considerable attention is given to 
classification in dealing with the philosophers and theologians 
whose work is examined. There are altogether thirteen types 
dealt with. Although Dr. Caldecott shows himself well 
acquainted with most of the leading influences that have 
shaped the development of the philosophy of religion in 
England, Scotland, and America, and although he has treated 
many of them in considerable detail, we are inclined to think, on 
the whole, that this scheme of classification has not helped the 
wain idea of the book so much as might be expected. For instance, 
there is certainly a characteristic English attitude of mind onthe 
whole subject of the philosophy of religion which, although it is 
at times in evidence in Dr. Caldecott’s pages, does not seem to 
suggest any central idea of the kind that might be expected to 
be found pervading a work of this kind. This English attitude 
is entirely different from the German attitude. It must be 
differentiated also from the Scottish. From time to time it is 
often remarked upon in connection with current topics in our 
columns. Distinctly empirical at first sight, it is yet much 
more, On all matters outside the range of experience it may be 
said to be one of reserve or of suspended judgment, and it gives 
rise to a curious disposition which to a superficial observer 
might be taken to imply merely a tendency to separate theology 
from philosophy, and to reunite religion to faith, but which hag 
really a far deeper meaning. It probably results from the 
tremendous conflict of counter-currents of religious development 
of which England became the seat after the Reformation, and it 
is closely related to the cause which has made the English-speak- 
ing peoples the true modern leaders of the enfranchising move- 
ment which our civilisation represents. Locke is in some 
respects a characteristic figure representative of this attitude in 
English thought. Dr. Caldecott says truly of him that ‘it is 
beyond question that he is the great founder for Europe of the 
Empirical philosophy.” ‘“ And yet,’ he adds characteristically, 
‘his essay was at the same time the text-book in the Universities 
where that philosophy was dreaded and resisted.’’ We have the 
English attitude expressed again in the divergence between 
Green and the Cairds as representatives in common of transcen- 
dental theism; the Cairds in close affinity with the spirit of 
German Hegelianism, while Green, to quote Dr. Caldecott, 
“keeps in contact with the concrete of experience...... And 
so Green became quite naturally not the parent of the Transcen- 
dentalists of the Hegelian kindred, but the foster-father of such 
idealism as is found in the writers of the Lux Mundi essays.” 
We miss the development of this idea in Dr. Caldecott’s pages. 
We are glad to see the well-deserved tribute to John Caird’s 
work. “ Every return to these lectures increases admiration for 
them as a masterly exposition of a type of Theism which in other 
hands has proved difficult for trained thinkers.’ It shows, says 
Dr. Caldecott truly, the principles of transcendertalism separated 
from their German clothing. We think the retrospect at the end 
of the book would in particular have been more effective if Dr. 
Caldecott had kept in mind the attitude of suspended judgment 
to which we have referred, and which is now, perhaps more so 
than at any other period, characteristic of English thought, 
Amongst the distinctive results of the nineteenth century is men- 
tioned the fact that the Causalists have appropriated two of the 
most impoxtant reforms in science, the making prominent of the 
will in psychology and the conception of evclution. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





The Strenuous Life. By Theodore Roosevelt. (Grant Richards, 
6s.)—These essays and addresses were reviewed by us at length g 
year ago. In welcoming tho second edition we will only say that 
they can safely stand on their own merits, They are not merely 
interesting because they are written by a great statesman, but 
because they contain sound and wholesome matter for reflection 
expressed in vigorous language. Frederick the Great’s music wag 
said to be “good for a King.” No one need say that these essays 
are “ good for a President.” ‘They are good in themselves. 


Sketches of Church Life: the Diocese of St. Albans. By D, W, 
Barrett, M.A, (Skeffington and Son. 10s. 6d. net.)—The diocese 
of St. Albans is, of course, a recent creation, being under the rule 
of its second Bishop, and dating back no further than 1877, But 
its two constituent parts, the counties of Hertfordshire and 
Essex, connect it with the history of two great Sees, London and 
Lincoln. Mr. Barrett has therefore plenty of material out of 
which to construct his narrative. Lincoln, on account of its vast 
extent, had a sort of informal precedence among English 
bishoprics, and it had the good fortune to be ruled from time to 
time by great prelates. There are no greater names in English 
episcopacy, if we exclude those Bishcps who have been promoted 
to either one of the Primacies, than Hugh of Avalon and Robert 
Grosseteste. On the importance of London it is needless to 
insist. Mr. Barrett’s plan has been to deal with the two 
counties alternately, giving some general account of the 
history of the diocese to which they respectively belong, and 
dwelling more particularly on incidents in which they were 
specially interested. There are obvious difliculties in this 
method; but our author could not well have avoided them, 
and he has surmounted them with considerable success, 
He keeps the sense of proportion and contrives to preserve a 
thread of connection in his narrative. Of his industry in collect- 
ing and his skill in setting out illustrative detail we cannot 
speak too highly. In his treatment of the various questions 
which a Church historian has to deal with Mr. Barrett is com. 
mendably equitable. The Wycliffe movement, the Reformation 
Settlement, Puritanism and the rule of Laud, the non-juring 
schism, and finally Wesleyanism are successively discussed with 
candour and impartiality. He is, we suppose, Laudianis partibus 
non iniquus, and generally to the side which Laud represented, 
Perhaps his strongest expression in this direction is that the 
non-jurors were “ possibly” mistaken. As to the private 
excellence of the non-jurors Mr. Barrett seems to have a higher 
Opinion than Dr. Johnson entertained (v. “ Boswell,” c. 48). 


Historical Christianity. By Thomas B. Strong, B.D. (H. Frowde, 
1s, 6d. net.) —Dean Strong gives us, in somewhat enlarged form,a 
series of lectures delivered to the University Extension students last 
year. He makes a strong point of the general consensus of critics 
by which the date of the Gospels has been thrown back to a time 
not later than the seventh decade of the first century. Sucha 
date gives no time for the evolution of an ideal figure. Hence 
the figure that we have, substantially the same—nor does tho 
Johannine Gospel seriously affect the statement—is historical. 
From this he proceeds to show that “ Historical Christianity ” is 
the “Religion of Human Life,” the one religion, i.e., that satis- 
fies its need. The argument of the book is set forth with much 
force and ability, and with a moderation of tone which is not 
inconsistent with a firm and definite belief. In fact it is a very 
valuable contribution to apologetics. 





The First Map Containing the Name “ America.” By Basil H. 
Soulsby. (The Geographical Journal, February,)—Mr. Soulsby 
gives in this interesting pamphlet a résumé of a paper from the 
pen of Dr. F. V. Wieser in which the discovery of a long-lost map 
of America is related. A certain Cosmographiae Introductio was 
published in 1507 at St. Dié, in the Vosges, Its author was one 
Martin Walderseemiller, who speaks of a globe and a map as 
accompanying it. These have been lately sought for. The map 
was discovered last year, along with another, in the library of 
Wolfegg Castle, the residence of Prince Waldburg, in Wiirtem- 
berg. They are of a very large size (8 ft. by 4ft. Gin.), and, 
having been used as wall-maps, have perished from various 
causes. For more information our readers must go to Mr. 
Soulsby’s pamphlet. It was Walderseemiiller, it should be said, 
who started the idea that “the fourth part of the world should 
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Sere we . . ; 
be called America, because Americus (Vespuccius) discovered it.” 


And it is in this map that the name first appears, 


The Discovery of the Future. By H. G. Wells. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s.)—We feel disposed to be content with saying that 
this “‘ Discourse Delivered to the Royal Institution” some three 
weeks ago is worth reading, as indeed is all that Mr. Wells 
chooses to write. To estimate its value is quite another matter. 
Those who hold that there is an independent unchangeable moral 
standard, or who believe ina divine government of the world, 
conditioned, in a way that no one can profess to understand, by 
human free-will, must find themselves on a quite different plane 
of thought from that on which Mr. Wells stands. The two have, 
indeed, no common terms to use. For all that, it may be a very 
useful and enlightening thing for one thinker to put himself in 


the other’s place. 


Shakespeare in Prose and Verse. By Lois Grosvenor Hufford. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s.6d.net.)—This volume can scarcely be said 
to come into competition with the work of Charles and Mary 
lamb. Perhaps we may say that it is written with a more 
definite purpose of instruction. The plays, of which fifteen (ten 
comedies, and five tragedies—Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
King Lear, and Othello) have been selected, are treated by com- 
bining the writer’s prose with Shakespeare’s verse. The latter ig 
used as copiously as is consistent with the simplification of the 
story of the drama, Out of the twenty-two pages, for instance, 
assigned to The Tempest (first in order), about three-fifths are 
occupied by verse. The plan is carried through, as far as we have 
been able to examine the volume, with adequate skill; and it is 
certainly a good one. One merit it certainly has, that it 
will probably send more readers to the plays themselves, which, 
as Miss Hufford hints, are more talked about than read.——We 
may mention in this connection, in the edition of “ The Works of 
Shakespeare” (Methuen and Co., ‘3. 6d.), The Tragedy of Julius 
Caesar, edited by Michael Macmillan. Mr. Macmillan contributes 
an introduction of considerable length. We are not sure but 
that it might have been retrenched. Between twenty and 
thirty pages, for instance, are given to extracts from Plutarch. 
Surely the references would have sufficed. Most of the discus- 
sion, too, about the character of the historical Brutus seems 
irrelevant. However, there is much to be learnt from the intro- 
duction, and the annotation will be found, we believe, both 
illuminating and adequate. 


We have received Vols. V. and VI. of Dyer’s History of 
Modern Europe, Revised and Continued to the End of the 
Nineteenth Century by Arthur Hassall, M.A. (George Bell 
and Sons, 6s. net per vol.) Vol. V. contains the period 
1789-1815; Vol. VI., quite rightly, does not attempt to give 
more than a sketch of the eighty-five years which it includes 
(it has two hundred and forty pages as compared with the five 
hundred and thirty-two assigned to the twenty-seven years of 
Vol. V.) Mr. Hassall has added a very useful bibliography. 
We have not had an opportunity of seeing how far the original 
has been changed. We would point out, however, that on p. 71 
of Vol. VI. Espartero is described as belonging to the Moderados, 
while on p. 72 he is said to have been a Progresista. 


Another book on gardening, intended for the “upper ten” 
among gardeners, is The Culture of Greenhouse Orchids, by 
Frederic Boyle, supervised by Joseph Godseff (Chapman and 
Hall, 83. net). Noman has a better right to speak of orchids 
than Mr. Boyle, for he has as wide an acquaintance with them 
asany man. The speciality of this volume is to give an account 
ofa certain system, not a little different from that commonly 
employed, which is followed by Belgian cultivators. If any “ out- 
sider” should take up this volume let him begin with the chapter 
on “ Orchid Prices.”’ Here is one specimen,—it has been published 
before in the Pall Mall Gazette, but will bear repeating, An 
eminent dealer in orchids observed among a wultitude of Cypri- 
pedium insigne a cheap variety, one that had a pale-green stem 
(the usual colour is brown). It had in due time a golden bloom. 
The plant was cut in two. One half was sold by auction at 
seventy-five guineas; the other half was sold for one hundred 
guineas to a great collector. The collector cut this in half, and 
sold one half to another collector for one hundred guineas, 
His own half (now a quarter) he cut into three, selling one 
(twelfth) for one hundred guineas, another for two hundred and 
fifty guineas, and keeping the third. 








In the “ New, Revised, and Eniarged Edition of the Works of 
Lord Byron,” edited by E. H. Coleridge, M.A. (J. Murray, 63.), 
we have Poetry. Vol. V.. containing “Sardanapalus,” “The Two 





Foscari,” “Cain,” ‘“‘Heaven and Earth,” “ Werner,” “The De- 
formed Transformed,” and“ TheIsland.” Mr. Coleridgethinks that 
these find few readers nowadays. Probably heisright. Whether 
this should be is another matter. Might we not say that in 
literature nothing bad continues to live, and nothing good dies, 
if only it has had its chance? However this may be, full justice 
is being done to the poet in this very complete and careful edition. 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 








LIBERTY AND CO,, 


LTD., 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


EASTERN CARPETS AND _ RUGS, 


Can offer every facility in regard to Variety of Design, Excellence 
of Quality and Colouring, with Economy in Price. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 
CHESHAM HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


O SL E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 

















An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, o2 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up te £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s. deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab.1843. President: RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab. 1843. 
FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 

Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 
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IMPORTANT TO ANNUITANTS. 


m ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


GRANTS 
SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS 


WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


INCORPORATED 
A.D. 1720. 


Apply Secretary, HEAD OFFICE, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 


RATS and MICE. 


If a tablet of VINOLIA SOAP be put in a 
cage of hungry rats and mice they will eat it, 
because it is made from edible fats, and is harm- 
less, while they will shun other soaps. On ships 
they eat it whenever they can get at it. 








Spring Season Renovations. 
HAMPTONS 
Estimate free for 
RENOVATIONS — of HOUSES, 
RENOVATIONS — of DECORATIONS, 
RENOVATIONS — of FURNITURE. 


s HAM P TON §S Bek 
“SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS” 
Sent free on application. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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Adams (C. C.), Text Book of Commercial Geography ...... (Hirschfeld) net 5 
Airy (R.), Westminster (Great Public Schools), 12mo ...... ..(Bell) net 3, 
Alexander (W.), Thoughts and Counsels for Many Years: Selections, 16mo 


(Methuen) 2 
Angus (0.), Zike Mouldom, er 8vo ......... (Ward & Lock) 6 
‘Arteaga (B.), New English and Spanish Vocabulary, ‘18mo (Hirschfeld) net 2 
Barnard (F. P.), Companion to English History (kiddie Ages), er 8vo 


xford Univ. Press) net 86 
Bayliss (Sir W.), Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era, 8vo (Low) net 86 
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Bompas (G. C.), The Problem of the Shakespeare Plays, er 8vo...(Low) net 36 
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Carey (W.), Travel and Adventure in Tibet, 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 


Churton (Ww. R.), Theological Papers and Sermons, a Selection, er 8vo 
(Maemillan) net 46 
Cushing (F.‘H.), Zuni Folk Tales, 18mo .... ..(Putnam) net 150 
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Davidson (LL. C.), The Theft of a Heart, er 8vo.. .... (Pearson) 6/0 
Denny (C. E.), The Romance of Upfold Manor, ers (Methuen) 60 
Dicey (E.), The Story of the Khedivate, 8vo (Rivingtons) 16,0 
Dodsworth (F.), Thoroughbred, Cr 8VO_ ..........ccseeeeceescneeeeneeee (Tremayne) 2,6 

Edgren (H.) and Burnet (P. B.), French and English Word Book, 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 10 0 
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English Tales in Verse, cr 8vo ... 
Fenwick (E. H.), Obscure Diseases ‘of ‘the ‘Urethra, ‘8v0 . .(Churehill) 66 
Fitzgerald (G. R. ), Dear Paul, cr 8vo.. (Digby & Long) 60 
Glasenapps (C. F.), Life of Richard W agner, "Vol. IT... 8v0..... Paul) net 16,0 
Graham (J. E.), Manual of the Acts Relating to Education in rr da 
cr 8vo... Ksapviavpuenavsas ..(W. Blackwood) 180 
Griffis (W. E.), of Japan, er 8vo ..(Oliphant) 60 
Hall (8. E. ). A Loose End, and other Stories a ..(Simpkin) 26 
Hall (W.), Renunciation, and other Poems, cr 8vo.. (So: mschein) net 2/6 
Helmolt (H. F.), The Mediterranean Nations, roy 8V0....-. (Heinemann) net 15,0 
Henderson (W. J.), Richard Wagner, his Life and his Dramas, er 8vo 
(Putnam) net 6/0 
High Treason : a Romance of the Days of George II., cr 8vo ...(J. Murray) 6,0 
Hughes (A. W.), A Manual of Practical Anatomy, Part II., 8v0 (Churchill) 86 
Hyne (C. J. C.), Mr. Horrocks, Purser, Cr 8V0 .........ssssessesssseevees (Methuen) 60 
Janet (P.), The Mental State of Hystericals, 8VO ...cc.ssscescessecesees (Putnam) 15,0 
Lacey (R. L.), Faith and Life in India, er 8vo.. (Stockwell) net 26 
Legge (A. E. J.), A Masque of Shadows, er 8y0 . (Nutt) net 36 
Le Queux (W.), The Under-Secretary, cr 8vo .... Hutchinson) 60 
Macey (F. W.), Conditions of Contract, 8vo.... Maxwell) net 150 





















Mercier (C.), A Text Book of Insanity, cr 8vo............++. (Sonnensehein net 60 
Mitton (G. E.), The Opportunist, Cr 8VO ......cccccccccsorssssosceesessessee ces (Black) 60 
Nisbet (Hume), A Dream of Freedom, Cr 8V0..........c.c0seeseeeees (F. V. White) 60 
North (A. J.), Nests and Eggs of Birds found Breeding in Australia and 
RTA TUIID sctycixaskghsnsswsksnsasguvaccapacentsaicoonss tes ckanceseoessetenie (K. Paul) net 50 
Parker (Joseph), City Temple Pulpit, Vol. VI. (Hodder & Lae, ep net 56 
Philip (G.), Home in the World Beyond, cr 8vo0 ..........0000 (Marshall Bros.) 26 


Record of the 9th Jubilee of the University of Glasgow (MacLehose) net 5,0 
Reid (W. M.), The Mohawk Valley, its Legends and its History, 8vo 

(Putnam) net 15.0 
Ritchie (D. G.), Studies in Political & Social Ethics, er 8vo eer hein) 46 





Rosegger (P.), The God Seeker, cr 8V0 ......sccssssessssseveersessereesceress (Putnam) 60 

Sutro (A.), Women in Love, er 8vo ......... see (G. Allen) 60 

T ooo (Sarah), Atonement by Proxy, cr 8vo “(Dig -by & Long) 60 
itham (A. R.), Handbook to the History “of the Hebrew Monarchy, 

Ns Aa NII veccanecesscucevesssmisacessscsssenenkncvusasocacbesssoonteconseeien (Rivingtons) 26 
Witherby (H. F.), Bird Hunting on the White Nile, cr 8vo ...... (Witherby) 2/6 
Young (F.), Mastersingers: Appreciations of Music and Musicians, cr 8vo 

(W. Reeves) 5,0 








i f SEA DAOeT? 
EYVE-STRAIN! we freguently Neture's warning that theeyes 


equality of the muscular effort (as in Un- 
ov E R- equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
WORKED 


muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
EYES! 


tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc- 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
¥.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling, 
from 3 Strand, London, W iC. 
( Tonsuitations free of charge. 








IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL TAKE REGULARLY 


t] PURE 
BRAGG’S vecerase CHARCOAL, 
IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a sufticient guarantee of its purity and 
efficacy. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, 
Indigestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels. 

BISCUITS, in Tins, Is., 2s., and 4s. POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 63, 
LOZENGES, in Tins, ls. 1}d. TABLETS, in Tins, 1s. 123 1d, 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED...... ideecees £450,000,000. 


ROBINSON AND “CLEAVER, ‘Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





f R ; Ss toe | Fish Napkins, 211 per dozen. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. => 6 Ebates 6. 
cae Thats tehen Table Cloths, -/1l}each. 
‘mefe, —~ DAMASK © svrong, 
E : per dozen. 
TABLE ano House LINEN. 


Dinner Napkins, 5,6 per dozen. 
Samples and 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 





~ SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


ey 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eg,’ 





EsTaBLIsHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

} The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
| Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C,7,9, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. ‘ 
}¥. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Es 
‘Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman, i“! 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, E: 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Staltidge. 
Col. the Hon, Everard ¢. Digby. Lieut. -C po aeg F. eaenaan Stebbins, 

Sir Charles Rivers W ilson, G.C.M.G., ae 





AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 
FiRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue. 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
tOBERT LEWIS, General Menage, 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1537.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


More than sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became 
claims by death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, 
notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the 
average, equal to an addition of considerably over 50 per 
cent. to the Original Assurances. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Famuy. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD,, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depvt 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





mnantontery— BOTLE St., W. 








RINCESS “HELENA “COLLEGE, EALING. 
Tneorporated by Royal Charter, 1886. 

The position of LADY PRINCIPAL will be VACANT in APRIL, and the 
Council are prepared to receive applications from duly qualitied candidates, 

The number of boarders is about 60, and of day pupils 180, 

The fixed salary of the Lady Principal is £250 per annum, with capitation 
fees, which at present amount to a further £150 per annum, and rooms and 
board in the College. 

Applicants should state age, qualification, and experience. Every application 
must be accompanied by not more than six original testimonials, with seven 





typed copies of each, and should be marked outside “ Application for Post of 
Lady Principal,” and addressed not later than March Ist, 1902, to 
LADY JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, London, W. 


| OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR. 
Special Individual Tuition for H.M.S. ‘ BRITANNTIA.’ 


Scholarships and Entrance Examinations. Li ar ge grounds close to sea, 
For Pr ‘ospec tus, &e., apply a. W. Ww HITE, B.2 i: % ‘Lond., Hes ad Master. 








MNHE RCYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KEN NT. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 4th to 7th, Three 
Foundation Scholarships (Free Board and Tuition), limited to Sons of Naval 
and Marine Officers over 12, who will be nominated to compete by the Trustees 
of Lloyds’ Patriotic Fund up to March 20th; also Open Scholarships, £40 
downwards.—Apply, The Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


fT ALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—High- 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing fields, 
Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Resi- 
dent matron (trained nurse). _ cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &e.— 
Pr rospectus, the Misses FENTON 


{ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PIC KARD (Class Trip. ), New nham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


JNIVERS ITY OF DURHAM 


DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

















the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham, 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Laby Warven :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class 1. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 


> se, £45 a year, 
(2) School Br3, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 


24 guineas a year, - me wisieaee 

3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAV TES, late 

( Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I, 

" s, £35 a year. 

4 QUEEN M! RGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 

) Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 


SS ae eer A ag PE EMS RN TSE mag Der 
1 MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
S Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for “teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Ll yndon. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. 
WARD, BSc. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Canuon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1897. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on sea front 3. riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 6th. 
ITTLEHAMPTON -ON-SEA.—HADLEIGH HOUSE. 
—Preparatory for the Public Schools and Navy; 26 Scholarships gained 
jn the past six years.—Address HEAD-MASTER, Be 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis, Experienced resident mis- 
sresses; large Visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
‘formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


(1) 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, Kk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephoue No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &e, 


(V4 MBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
TEACHER OF MARATHI, 





The Board of INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE STUDIES are prepared to 
appoint an TEACHER of MARATHI, whose duty it will be to prepare the 
Selected Candidates for their Final Examination in that Language. The 
appointment will be made in the first instance for one year only (from 
Michaelmas, 1902, to Michuelmas, 1903) at a stipend of £125 (subject to 
deduction if there are no Students), in addition to a fee of £3 3s. per term from 
each Student. 

Applications and Testimonials should be sent to the Secretary of the Board, 
The MASTER of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to arrive not later than 
MAY loth, 1902. 

ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 

4 MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 
completed.—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, apply to SECRETARY. 
beget aayet ee BERNE.—PENSIONNAT for limited 

number of girls. Bracing climate. Physical training. Exceptional 
advantages. English references.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 
ANTED for English Public School THREE ASSIS- 
TANT MASTERS: (1) for Physics and Mathematics; (2) for Army 
Class; (3) for Modern Side. Commencing salary in each case £300.--Apply in 
first instance to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., Scholastic Association, Limited, 22 
Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
I ESEARCHES in THEOLOGY and other Subjects 
helpful to Christian Workers and Authors UNDERTAKEN by EX or 
Short- 





ENCED MAN, at the British Museum Reading Room, or otherwise. 
hand writer and typist.—J. LEAVER, 24 Salisbury Road, Leyton, E. 


ARISIAN LADY (25), highly recommended, SEEKS 

AFTERNOON ENGAGEMENT to YOUNG PUPILS; bright, fond of, 

very patient, and good teacher. Personal refereaces.—‘‘ MADEMOISELLE,” 
care of Mrs. Yeatman, 43 Queen’s Gute Gardens, S.W. 


OCIETY LADY would RECEIVE TWO PAYING 
GUESTS. Family life, home comforts, moderate terms.—LEYMARIE, 
4bis rue d’Estrées, Paris. 
N ARTIST in STAINED GLASS and DECORATIVE 
PAINTING, of good standing, and at present engaged in the execution 
of lucrative commissions, DESIRES to find a PARTNER who will take charge 
of the business side of the work, and will help him to develop and extend the 
excellent and growing connection he at present possesses. A capital of about 
£3,000 is required. A first-rate opening for a gentleman of business capacity 
and possessed of influence in Church circles,—Address “ X. 8, G.,” care of 54 
New Oxford Street, W.C. 
Wy ANTED, POSITION as LADY-HOUSEKEEPER, 
SECRETARY, or TEACHER of FRENCH, by Lady having resided 
for ten years in Paris, and taught the language for seven years in America. 
Excellent testimonials.—E. MARTIN, 4 Rue Poisson, Paris, 17. 











Sr MONICA’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, TADWORTH, 


SURREY. 


Amid beautiful scenery, with bracing climate, yet within easy reach of 
London. Individual care given to intellectual, physical, and moral develop- 
ment. References required. Prospectus on application. 

Principal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Honours, Cambridge, 
assisted by experienced University resident and visiting staff. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR, SEASCALE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Modern Preparatory School for Girls under 16, Resident 
trained Mistress for Swedish gymnastics and games; thorough education; 
trained nurse ; escort from Euston. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. Preb, 
Elmer Harding, M.A., Principal Theological College, Lichfield; and Captain 
A. W. C. Batten, R.N., H.M.S. ‘Formidable,’ parents of present pupils. 
Principal, Miss E. WILSON, L.L.A. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (rear the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 
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CAMBRIDGE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MARCH. 

Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 

Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 

studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


CHOOL, 





JPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1902, 

for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 

annuin, Two of £30 per annum; each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1902. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. —- THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


AVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, a.p. 1576.— 

Public School Education at moderate cost.. Good buildings and playing 

tields, fives court, gymnasium. (Special terms for sons of clergy.) Careful 

supervision. Healthiest town in England. 600 ft. above sea-level. Many 
successes, For illustrated prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER. 











RAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 
Thorough edueation, with healthy heme-life, in exceptionally bracing 
country air. PUPILS PREPARED tor UNIVERSITY and other EXAMS, 
Specially good opportunity for advanced study in Art and Music. A limited 
number ot House Scholarships awarded to daughters of professional men.— 
For particulars and terms, apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss MOUNTFIELD, 
ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&c, University Examination & Inspection, 











NHIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for Arnold 

Hills’, Navy, and House Scholarships on MARCH 20th and 21st, 1902.— 

Apply, Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. For admission to Preparatory 
School apply to G. H. COBB, Esq. 





T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS., 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — An 
EXAMINATION will be HELD on March 25th and 26th for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30, and £20. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8 to 12) will be 
OPENED next Term, at which the inclusive fees will be 45 guineas per 
annum.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


MNHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. The teaching staff 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experience. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel 
soilof the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft. efs.: Miss WELSH, of 
Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof, 
Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For 
prospectus address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 

T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

XNOVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualitied English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements,—Ceutral 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.—A 
FOUNDERS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value £80, will be COMPETED for in 
JUNE, 1902.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
(Secretary), Roedean School, Brighton. 














OTICE.—THE MODERN SCHOOL formed in Guernsey 

by M. STANLEY DE BRATH has been REMOVED to Preston 
Hovsr, Booxnam, Surrey. Home life, country rambles, large playing-field, 
cricket, football, hockey, tennis, golf. riding. Thorough English grounding a 
speciality. Conversational modern languages. Preparation for Public Schools and 
Royal Navy. Successful treatment of young and delicate boys. Highest references, 





ATAMMERING COMPLETELY and PERMANENTLY 

CURED.-—-Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON, a _ perfectly SELF-CURED 
STAMMERER, receives boys and adults suffering from this ufiliction, 
Education continued during treatment. ‘‘Stammering,” post-free, ls. ld— 
10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Sq., London ; and Goldington Rd., Bedford, 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendid climate 
in perfect _country. Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus apply 
~ a DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 
ands, 
ANCHING, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—An Englishman, 
married, has VACANCIES on his RANCHE for one or more WORK- 
ING PUPILS. Good climate and sport. Comfortable house and home. 
Inclusive terms, £125 per annum. Keep of a horse, £25 extra,—Address, 
F. L. M. BEAUMONT, Esq., River Ranche, Chilcoten, British Columbia, 
Canada. Information given by T. R. Warrington, Esq., K.C., 10 Montagu 
Square; Lady Beaumont, Swannington House, Leicester; and Sir H. Evelyn 
Oakeley, 97 Warwick Road, Kensington, W. 


X ET ER So 2 6 oO) &' 


‘There will be an EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (the 
highest reducing the School fees to less than £30 a year) on MARCH 25th and 
26th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton Colleze). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARET'S, 
L MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Class.Trip., Camb. Boarding School of modern type 
for Girls, near London. Grounds ten acres, Teaching Staff Specialists, Full par- 
ticulars on application te SECRETARY. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front ; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &e, 


WOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON, Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Ciasses for children under $, Gymnastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters, 


D 7.8 2. oO 2 Ce oe. 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
BS Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and KESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
und ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. (Founded 1561.) 
SNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION early in MARCH. 

BOYS PREPARED fer the Universities or Commercial life. Army and Navy 
class. Modern Science Laboratories. Extensive playing grounds. Valuable 
Scholarships tenable in the School and at leaving. Special facilities for sons 
of the Clergy.—For further particulars apply, SECRETARY, Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 




















“ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
St: KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
For girls from seven years of age. 








Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 





Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 





HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


NLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
“Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. Boarders only, 
Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
é RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
x DUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus on application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e Preparation for London University Honour Degree, &c. French the official 
language of the island. Beautiful climate. Large modern school buildings, 
separate cubicles, gymnasium, &c. Good hockey and tennis clubs.—For Ilus- 
trated Prospectus and Examiners’ Reports, apply Principal, Miss ROBERTS, 


{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in ber Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 











JFARANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).-PEN- 
4’ SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Dirgctrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 








The PRINCIPALSHIP will bo VACANT ia'J 
The y i VACANT in JULY, 1902, - § 
£700 and house. Passage money allowed. Candidates ‘must be rt Rare 
one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, and in Holy Orders. The ne 
elected Principal will be expected to be in residence at the beginning of Jue, 
Copies of the Trust Deed, and of the last Year-Book of the College, can y; 
obtained from the Secretary of the Church House, Westminster, S.W. Furth 
information can be gained from the Right Rev. Bishop Webb, the Deane: 2g 
Salisbury ; or the Rev. L. M. Dinwoody, 10 Ardross Street, Inverness, N BS 
Applications, stating age, &c., and accompanied by testimonials and referencns, 
must be posted in England not later than MARCH 7th, addressed to th, 
CHAIRMAN of the COUNCIL, St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, S.A, , 
——_ 
IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLEs 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E, L. and Miss A, BE, SEELEY. 
New — ng —— with healthy —- life and country 
surroundings.—References an rospectus on application, P. 4 
EXAMINATIONS. ah is ~— am 


S FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 
e Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in a very healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London 
Gymnasium, cycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained 
physical mistress. Delicate girls receive every attention.—For prospectus 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 
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S? ANDREW'S COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWy 











SCHOOL, 


SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 
For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
pense, (ise a ea 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. Presi. 
dent: His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. six 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £30) March 20th, 21st, 22nd for Classics, Mathematics 
Army aoe Nery subjects. The — SCHOLARSHIP (£40) limited to 
sons of Benetic ergymen.—For particulars, apply Head-Master, H, 
THOMSON, M.A. devas ae 


UBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK, 1902.—13th year of 
issue, 500 pages. Parents requiring a PUBLIC SCHOOL, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, NAVY TUTOR, ARMY TUTOR, MEDICAL SCHOOL, AGRI. 
CULTURAL COLLEGE, &., should consult theabove. Price 2s. 6d., of all Book. 
sellers, or post-free trom SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., Paternoster Sq., E.C 











es CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. E 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff, 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 


HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
NORFOLK.—Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 
Individual Tuition. Conversational French and German. Premises include 
detached Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &c. Seven acres of ground; 
dry, bracing climate.—Head-Master, Mr. H. Cambridge Barber, M.A., Oxon. 


NLIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, and 
Natural Science SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1902. Ten or more, besides 

House Exhibitions, open to competition ; value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 
Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.—Particulars and con- 
ditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the Colleen Clifton, Bristol. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3rd. 


 ecailiaaaeal BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


A Course of FIVE LECTURES under the above Fund upon the 
POETRY of ROSSETTI and of WILLIAM MORRIS 
will be delivered by the 
Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
at Kensington Town Hall, High Street, Kensington, on Tuesdays, at 8.30 p.m., 
beginning February 25th, 1902. Tickets for the Course :—Reserved seats, £1 1s. 
and 10s. 6d.; unreserved, 5s.; to teachers, 2s. 6d. Single Lectures :—Reserved, 
2s. 6d. ; unreserved, 1s, All applications for tickets to be addressed to HON. 
SEC., Stopford Brooke Lectureship Fund, University College, London. 

















PPUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDB........... Resusbecassosensossoscanassesnsen £42,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


APLES, VENICE, and DALMATIAN CRUISE, for 
Herzegovina and Montenegro, April 2nd; on the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 
tonnage 3,273; horse-power 4,000. Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. 
CONNOP PEROWNE.—Plan and Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


INCORPORATED 1881. 

SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curer Surveror—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. 

H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street. W. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SU BSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 

LONDON Pe ee the boven: | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 

week Gribera) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per anmuln, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
‘And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron —HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
"ice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ac TON, 
TheRt. Hon. A vi BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt.Hon. W. E.H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L., 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. _—— of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUF 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes 7 “Anc ient and Modern 
Literature, in “Various Languages, Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membe rship, 
according toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading- room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, 
Firta anion 1888, 2 vols., may now be had, 
/ » HAGBERG Ww RIGHT, LL. D., Secretary and Librarian, 
O0OKS, “MSS., &e.— Messrs. HODGSON and C O., 
AU CTIONEERS. of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—AU CTION RC OMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 18( 9, 


OLLECTORS OF FIN E BOOKS, PICTURES, “he. 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which »necludes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
"Desiderata hee for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS » 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 











HREEPENCE IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT off 
nearly all new books. Orders by post EXECUTED SAME DAY. Cata- 
logues of Current Literature and New Remainders issued at frequent intervals, 
post free.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, W. 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS ~ SUP- 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
jogues of English and French books post-free. Libraries and smaller colleec- 
tions of Standard Works, Sporting and Alpine Books, First Editions, Sets of 
Modern Authors, &e., purchased for cash.—HECTOR’S, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. Sist free. £5 each offered 

for Moore’s Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842: 

Tennyson’s Poems, 1833; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Rape of the Lock, 1714; 

The Humorist, 4 vols., 1819; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of-print books 

supplied. State wants. Catalogues free—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Pater’s Re- 
naissance, 1873; Pater’s Marian, First Edition, 1885, 2 vols.; FitzGerald’s 

Six Dramas of Calderon, 1858 ; Polonius, 1852 ; Buphranor, 1851; Symonds’s 
Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Foxhunting, 1826; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. 
1871. —BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMIN GHAM. 




















OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


CAW’S 


FAMOUS 


FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


THE “EASY” PEN. 


A most useful Pen, suitable for 
all work. From 8s. to 16s. 6d. 
each. 


(THE “DAINTY” PEN. 


An ideal Pen for Ladies. No 
larger than a lead pencil. se, 
and 9s. each. 


|THE NEW PATENT 
““ SAFETY” PEN. 


| The best production of its kind, 

| It is different from all others, 

Absolutely air and ink tight, 
From 12s, 6d. to a6s. each. 


THE ** DASHAWAY” PEN, | 


Beautifully made and finished. 
It has a double feed which 
never fails. From 1os, 6d. to 
24s. each. 





Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of 
all Stationers, or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, Creat New St., London, E.6, 





CAW’S 


FAMOUS 


FOUNTAIN 
roi PENS 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples will be sent post-free 
on receipt of name and address. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
NOW READY. NEW EDITION, 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 
23 Tint Block Illustrations, 


For convenience of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically wmder 
Artists’ Names. 


aaa ais. ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE F INE ART GALLERY. 





74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 











19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Crosy, 
ADVERTISEMENTS. DON. Established 1782. : 
Be Est Current Rates. > ts gon od 1! 
eaita: eames apumienes neil Liberal and Prompt Settlements, Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Pag £10 10.0 Assured free of all Liability. 
Silt ...ccccecnn 6 Be Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, Paid-up Capital ....ecssssessessesseeseseesd1,500,000 
Quarter-Page ieedbtedeecee cae © aie BPRS Reserve Fund .. a - 875,000 
Narrow Column ... 310 0 ESTABLISHED 1851. Reserved I iabilit of Pi 3 
2 te cececececoes 0 i a al Fi 70 roprietors 3,000,000 
ae Die AP ee ponedee : - : B IRKBECE BAN E, 
saan FR a | SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
time. eee 6 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
yy Mea aa SN a thea —_— States and New Zealand. 
SRG PAM adic icncedacaenes 1212 0 - YEPOSTT ‘COUNTS . 
—-—e {910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910° TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- | —% ° repayable on demand, &9 / fo) 


| 
width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional line | 
(containing on an average twelve words). } 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch | 
3road column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


lars, post-free 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
FRANCIS RAVE 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


SCROFT, Manag 
ni po W. E. CABBEBY, Manager, 





Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, | R 
14s. per inch. { . 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,’ 
15s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


| Insert 
prices. 


ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), . = 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Advertisements at the 
Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
| Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 





Cheques (and Post-Offce Ordere S$6F 
' Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





lowest possible 
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LLOYDS BANK. LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—356,000 Shares of "£50 each, £17,800,000. 








ies" PAID UP....£8 PER SHARE........... appr powr | 
, DO. UNCALLED............s00000. seerseeeees 1,602,000 ( 
(RESERVE LIABILITY....... pascecnvenneerosesersrs 13,350,000 } 
RESERVED FUND...............+ eer os 
DIRECTORS. 


J, SPENCER PHILLIPS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, Esq. RICHARD BORRADAILE LLOYD, Esq. 
JOHN BROOKS CLOSE BROOKS, Esq. SIR THOMAS SALT, Bart. 
WILLIAM DE WINTON, Esq. WILLIAM SMALL, Esq. 
HERBERT WHEELER HIND, Esq. AUGUSTUS WILLIAM SUMMERS, Esq. 
EDWARD BRODIE HOARE, Esq. JAMES TOMKINSON, Esq., M.P. 
RICHARD HOBSON, Esq. RICHARD VASSAR VASSAR-SMITH, Esq. 
J. ARTHUR KENRICK, Esq. GEORGE DUNBAR WHATMAN, Esq. 
GEORGE BRAITHWAITE LLOYD, sind ROBERT WOODWARD, Esq. 


Head Office: : BIRMINGHAM. 
Registered Office: LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1901. 











LIABILITIES. 
Subscribed Capital (being 356,000 Shares of £50 €ach) ........cceseseseseersssresescenssemaneennsnnesees £17,800,000 0 0 
Capital paid up, viz., 356,000 Shares at £8 tinea OD sicmnsintaenniiionataneries 0 0 
eenarvel Fund ...... seek 0 0 4,798,000 0 





Bills or Notes acc sented © or endorse “’ stun inpatle ib eeiee pnsiacaa Cadeicled bile beubvcoguckaaeen taonbe sath adeeeopnces 2,271,627 2 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, including Rebate of Bills and provision for) 51,341,414 3 
Contingencies ..... ) ie 

















Liabilities in respect of Customers’ Loans to Brokers, fully secured............ .. £371,000 

£58,411,041 6 1 
tenes 
ASSETS. 

Cash in hand and with the Bank of England... ceccsseseneees idesseones £8,830,101 16 5 
Cash at Call and Short Notice.......... . 4,476,702 1 1 13,306,803 17 6 
SN Se MIND sc.oos.cnssnnnsesvnassinenssonnssenesssndennepaansentnonusensedsseeanenséatavsoreis inte isnnevenimarnes 6,881,013 19 8 

Consols and other British Gov ‘ernment Securities £5,161,734 1 9 
indian and Colonial Government Securities, Corporation Stocks, English { » ¢ I5St 8 3 875,318 100 
Railway Debenture and Preference Stocks, and other Investments} ~ Slewue 9-3 tr on ncn Ae 
28,963,136 7 2 
Advances to Customers, Promissory Notes, and other Securities .............:ccesseseseeeeeeeeee 25,990,667 6 6 


“2'271,627 2 4 
1,185, 610 10 bi 


£38, 411,041 6 1 
a 


Liabilities of Customers for Bills accepted or endorsed by the Company 
TARR PUSMINGE WOM WATGIGAC 50. sscscvavesersssnsvernevecsessaccsesecessosencseseeneses 





HOWARD LLOYD, Genenat Manacer, 





AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all our requirements as 
Auditors have been complied with. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Accounts of the Company, including the Certified 
Beturns from the Branches; and, having satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash and Invest- 

meuts, and considered in detail the other items of the Ac count, we are of opinion that such Bi vlance Sheet 
ws properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and-correct view of the state ef the Company’s affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1901, as shown by the books of the Company. 

During the past year we have visited the various Branches of the Company, and examined the accounts, 
which we found to be in order. HARRISON, BARRATT, WEST & 

. Cc. A. HA SON, aR YEST & CO., ) CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
2th January, 1902, PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., j AvpITors. ; 





The Bank has Correspondents aud Agents throughout the British Islands, by whom its Customers® 
Credits are received and transmitted free of charge. It has also a large number of Colonial and Foreign 
Agents, upon whom Drafts, Circular Notes, and Letters of Credit, payable in all parts of the world, are 
granted, and thus offers to the public great facilities for transacting Banking business. A detailed list of 
euch Comespondents can be obtained on application at any of the Branches. 

Current Accounts are opened upon the terms usually adopted by Bankers. Deposits are received at 
iuterest, subject to notice of withdrawal, or by special agreement. Purchases and Sales of Stocks effected, 
and every description of Banking business undertaken. 

A DEcLaRATION OF SecREcy is signed, on appointment, by every person engaged in the Bank’s service. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
loubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
tibers itely untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July i3th, 1854, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 
Lancet, December 31st, 1864. | 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 

titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and filla place. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 
BALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &ce. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROW ‘NE’S CHLORODYNE” 
he Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

Sote ManvuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 














THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 








PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
for MARCH. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKsrarzg 
AND BOOKSELLERS, 


Sir Christopher Furness, MP, 


ON THE 


OLD WORLD AND THE 
AMERICAN INVASION, 


Addressing a meeting of shareholders the 
other day, Sir Christopher Furness said that 
he had been asked by many editors to Write 
his views on the American ‘* Invasion,” but 
had refused. After some pressure he had, 
he continued, been prevailed on to write an 
article for the March number of the “ PAL 
MALL MAGAZINE.” In that periodical they 
would find an honest expression of his 
opinions. 


In addition to the above important article 
the number contains a reply by Mrs. Gallup 
to her critics on the Bi-literal cypher of Sir 
Francis Bacon ; character sketches of Count 
von Biilow and President Loubet. and stories 
by I. Zangwill, Joseph Conrad, and others, 
It is copiously illustrated throughout, and 





| has a beautiful frontispiece after the “ Por. 


trait of a Lady” by Velasquez. 


| AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS 


Price ONE SHILLING, 


London: 
18 CHARING CROss RoAb, W.C, 


| 
MEDOC. 
Pi 0 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2." Duss 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 146 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. Theappreciation this wine 

meets with from the coustantly 
increasing number of customers ,, 

it procures us in London and the 176 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints De livered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold ‘in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
foe et; London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tus LEADENHALL 
PRESS ge cannot be responsible for the loss ot 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 

















PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. E P P Ss’ S Cc @) Cc eo] A. 
= GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
“ariatiecuwdking year, ore EE PPS?°S COCOA. 
ee os se ae oe ne EOE OME, SEA FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. i 





Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany’, India, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 


STEEL PENS. 


b 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1578. 
Applications for Copies of the SPEC. 
TATOR, and Communications upon iatters 
of business, should NoT be addressed tu the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, “trand, W.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSOSSSOOOSOSOSODOOOOY 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


EDITED BY THE 


Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


ryaydian says :—“It is a notable work over the issue of which Dr. 
keh ‘Nicoll has presided. The Series contains a great deal of really admir- 
= work on both the Old and New Testaments. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each Volume. 


IS 
The BOOK of GENES Te US DODS, D.D. 


The BOOK Cf Ws Do WICK: D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry & Baphoe. 
The BOOK of LEN OGG, D.D. 

The BOOK of NUN EON, DD. 

The oOOK ea EW HARPER, B.D. 


K of JOSHUA 
> Rev. Professor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


( TH 
JUDGES an : A, WATSON, Ly 
ba Nin od by asda G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


9 SAMUEL 
ag Oy og ag se end W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


BOOK of KINGS | 
The FIRST Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. 


“SECOND BOOK of KINGS 
The Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. 


ONICLES 
it hePannns W. H. BENNETT, M.A. 


MIAH, and ESTHER 
a os a or W. F. ADENEY, M.A. 
The BOOK of JOB 
By the Rev. R.A. WATSON, D.D. 
i Three Volumes 
The FSA ee ines MACLAREN, D.D. 


VERBS 
™ RO ETON, M.A., D.D. 


The BOOK of ECCLESIASTES 
With a New Translation. Py the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
The SONG of SOLOMON and the LAMENTATIONS of 
JEREMIA 


By the Rev. Professor W. F. ADENEY, M.A. 
( f AH. Chaps. i.-xxxix. 
Me ae Oe ADAM GMITH, EA, BD. 
; SAIAH. Chaps. 1x.-Ixvi. 
ne es te G. ADAM STH M.A., D.D. 
f JEREMIAH 

The PROPHECIES v and Times. By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A. 

The BOOK of JEREMIAH. Completing the Work 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. BENNETT, M.A. 

The BOOK of EZEKIEL é 
By the Rev. Professor JOHN SKINNER, M.A. 

The BOOK of DANIEL ree ; 

By the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury, 

The BOOK of the TWELVE PROPHETS 
By the Rev. Professor GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D. In Two Volumes. 

The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW 
By the Rev. J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D. 

The GOSPEL of ST. MARK | 
By the Rt. Rev. G. A. CHADWICK, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry & Raphoe. 

The GOSPEL of ST. LUKE 
By the Rev. HENRY BURTON, M.A. 

The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. In Two Volumes 
By the Rev. Professor MARCUS DODS, D.D. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES. In Two Volumes 
By the Rev. Professor G. T. STOKES, D.D. 

The EPISTLE to the ROMANS _ 
By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, M.A., D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham. 

The FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS 
By the Rev. Professor MARCUS DODS, D.D. 

The SECOND EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS 
By the Rev. Professor JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 

The EPISTLE to the GALATIANS 
By the Rev. Professor G. G. FINDLAY, B.A. 

The EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS 
By the Rev. Professor G. G. FINDLAY, B.A. 

The EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS 
By the Rev. Principal RAINY, D.D. 

The EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS and PHILEMON 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

The EPISTLE to the THESSALONIANS 
By the Rev. Professor JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 

The PASTORAL EPISTLES 
By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 

The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS 
By the Rev. Principal T. C. EDWARDS, D.D. 

The EPISTLES of ST. JAMES and ST. JUDE 
By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 

The EPISTLES of ST. PETER 
3y the Rev. Professor LUMBY, D.D. 

The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN 
By the Most Rev. W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh. 

The BOOK of REVELATION 
By the Rev. Professor W. MILLIGAN, D.D. 

*,* All the above Volumes may be obtained in Sets. A complete List of the 

Sets and full particulars will be sent post-free on application to the Publishers. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


BOOKS FOR LENT. 
THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS. By 
the Rev. W. Rozertson Nicouy, M.A., LL.D. Third Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

** Particularly suitable for perusal in Holy Week. There is a freshness about 
the manner in which old lessons, comfort, encouragement, and warning are 
drawn from our Blessed Lord's utterances which is very attractive.’’—Record. 
THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. 

A Devotional History of Our Lord’s Passion. By the Rev. James STALKER, 
i Fourth Edition, completing Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

‘* We have here an exquisitely beautiful picture of the sufferings and death of 
our Blessed Lord.”—Church Times. 

COMPANIONS OF THE SORROWFUL WAY. By 
the Rev. Joun Watson, D.D. Seventh Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

‘Sympathy is stamped upon every page of the book, for the author feels 
what he writes.”—Church Family Newspaper. 
THE PRINT OF NAILS. 

M.A. Second Thousand. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

“ A valuable work...... In wealth of thought and teaching it has the qualities 
of a great book.”—Christian. 

THE ANGLICAN PULPIT LIBRARY. Volume IIL, 
Sexagesima to Passiontide. Small 4to, 15s, 

Volume III. contains complete Sermons, Outlines on the Epistles, Outlines 
on the Gospels, Outlines on the Lessons, Outlines for the Day on Various 
Passages of Scripture, and Illustrations for Sexagesima, Quinquagesima, Ash 
Wednesday, the Sundays in Lent, the Sunday next before Easter, Good Friday, 
Sermons and Outlines for Passiontide and Holy Week, the Seven Words from 
the Cross. 

Set 1, containing Volumes I., I., and III., 24s. per Set; Set 2, containing 
Volumes IV., V., and VL, 24s. per Set. Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages 
and Order Form, sent on receipt of post-card, 


FOR EASTER. 

THE LIVING LORD AND THE OPENED 
GRAVE. By the Rev. Tuomas ALFRrD Guryer, M.A., LL.B. With a 
Preface by the Right Rey. Hanpiry C. G. Movtez, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 6s., cloth. 

“Is an admirable work, full of thought and piety, careful reasoning, apposite 
illustration and practical application. We are sure no intelligent person can 
read the sermons without enjoyment as well as profit.”—Record. 


By T. H. DaRtow, 


NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. By Rev. Joun 
Watson, M.A., D.D. With 16 Full-page Illustrations in Colours, by ap 
Artist sent specially to Palestine. Royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 

Prospectus on application. 

“We must at once acknowledge that we have read this book with very con- 
siderable delight. Every page interests, and the reader is carried on, not merely 
by the fascination of the author's literary style, but also by the incidental light 
which he throws on the meaning of many of the scenes in our Lord’s life. The 
book, indeed, sparkles with an illumination for which every reader will be 
thankful.” —Guardian. 

THE PROGRESS OF DOGMA. Being the Elliot 
Lectures, delivered at the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, 
Penna., U.S.A. By Jamrs Orr, M.A., D.D., Professor of Apologetics and 
Systematic Theology, United Free Church College, Glasgow. Large crown 
Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

« The learning shown is very great, and the power of wielding it so as still 
to preserve the readable character of the volume is remarkable.”—Scotsman. 
THE PULPIT BIBLE. Original Notes and Comments on 

Holy Scripture from Genesis to Revelation. By Rev. Josrru Parker, D.D, 
Strongly bound in Persian Levant, £2 2s, net. [Prospectus on application. 

‘*Dr. Parker has produced a volume wLich will not only keep his memory 
green for ages to come, but willalso be of inestimable service to many. It ought 
to be largely in use as a gift-book to ministers and heads of families at the 
coming Christmas.’—Dr. Marcus Dops in the British Weekly. 

AND RESTRAINT. By Rev. HuGu BLAck, 
M.A., Edinburgh. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘Mr. Black deals in very thoughtful and cultured style with what he truly 
regards as ‘‘the problem of all religion '—the conflicting claims of self-realisa- 
tion and self-abnegation; and he attempts to find ‘a reconciling thought’ 
which may combine both aspects of human development. ‘The main idea of 
the book is worked out with great completeness and in a style thoroughly 
polished and retined.”—Guardian. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN TIBET. including 
the Diary of Miss Annie R. Taylor’s remarkable Journey from 'Tau-Chau 
to Ta-Chien-Lu through the Heart of the Forbidden Land. By WILLIAM 
Carey. With 75 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other Sermons. By Rev. 
J. H. Jowett, M.A., Birmingham. Second Edition, crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘*The volume is a great refreshment. As we breathe its bracing air, and 
take in its great horizons, we realise afresh the greatness of the pulpit’s 
mission when adequately conceived, the infinite importance both to individual! 
and to national life of the message the true preacher has to bring.” 

Christian World. 

THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION. Christ and 
Recent Criticism. By the Rev. W. Ropertson Nicout, LL.D. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“‘This is a very well-timed book. The writer has sought to do a most 
necessary and important work, and has done it in a way to command our 
gratitude.” —Record. 

A HISTORY OF THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 
By W. Buark Neatsy, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“This valuable and fascinating book.” —LBritish Weekly. 

FLOOD TIDE. Sunday Evenings in a City Pulpit. By the 
Rev. G. H. Morrison, M.A., of Dundee. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

“The tone and temper and spirit of the whole are admirably effective for 
such a presentation of Evangelical religion as shall make it a vital force in 
modern life.” Scotsman. 


CHRISTIAN STUDY MANUALS. 
Edited by the Rev. RK. E. WELSH, M.A. The following Volumes are now 
ready, ls. each net :— 
RULING IDEAS OF OUR LORD. By the Very Rev. 
C. F. D’Arcy, D.D., Dean of Belfast. ' 
THE EARLY CHURCH: its History and Literature. By 
Rev. Professor James Orr, D.D. 
PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES, 
Gisson, D.D. 
A full Prospectus of the Series will be sent post-frec on application to the 
Publishers. 


By Rev. J. Monro 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER’S LIST 


DR. ARTHUR SMITH’S NEW BOOK. 
NOW READY.—In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 21s. With numerous Illustrations. 


CHINA IN CONVULSION. 


The Origin; the Outbreak ; the Climax; the Aftermath. 


By AR THUR H. SMITH, 
Author of “Chinese Characteristics,” “ Village Life i in China,” &c, 
“ A splendid work, by an eminent authority.”—Darly News. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


THE LORE OF CATHAY; or, ‘The Intellect 


of China. In 5 Parts: Arts and Selanne; temas nes: and 
Religion; Education; History. By W. "A. . Marti, D.D., LL 
Author of “ A Cycle of Cathay,” &e. 

“ A work of conspicuous interest and importance.”—Scotsman. 


With numerous Illustrations, price 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


Its Peoples, Customs, Religions, and Progress. By Henry Ot1s Dwicur. 
“As a general view of life in Constantinople, Dr. Dwight’s book can hardly 
be surpassed. It is the work of an accomplished, many-sided, observant writer.” 
—Darly News. 


PIONEERS IN THE FAR EAST. 


THIS DAY.—Price 6s., with Illustrations. 


VERBECK OF JAPAN. 


A Life Story of Foundation Work, Inaugurated by Guido Fridolin Verbeck. 
By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 
Author of “ The Mikado’s Empire,” “ The Religions of Japan,” &c., &c. 


With 8 Illustrations, price 3s, 6d. 


KOREAN SKETCHES. A _ Missionary’s 


Observations in the Hermit Nation. By Rev. J.S. Garr. 
““Mr. Gale has lived for years among the Hermit people, and his pictures 
of the life of one of the quaintest and oldest of living races are most entertain- 
ing and instructive.’ i i 


With numerous Illustrations, price 5s. 


THE GIST OF JAPAN: the Islands, their 


People and Missions. By Rev. R. B. Pana, A.M., Ph.D. 
“It is by far the most authoritative statement on the subject that we have 
met with.”—Athenzum. 


NOW READY.—Price 6s., with Portraits, &c. 


MEN OF MIGHT IN INDIA MISSIONS: 


the Leaders and their Epochs, 1706-1899. Ziegenbalg—Schwartz—Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward—Martyn—Hall—Rhenius—Scudder—Wilson~—Dutf 
—Anderson—Noble—Léwenthal—Kellog. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER. 
LONDON: 21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 


From MR. PHILIP WELLBY’S LIST. 
FROM A MIDDLESEX GARDEN: 


a Book of Garden Thoughts. By A.rrep H. Hyatt. ‘Prefatory Note 
by the Hon. Mrs, Borie (E. V. B.) With 3 Drawings by Mary Tourtel and 
other Illustrations. Feap. 4to, with specially designed cover, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Alfred Hyatt introduces us into a ‘ Middlesex Garden,’ which he has 
turned into a veritable garden of dreams...... The little world within the garden 
fence is, in truth, a place of peace shut off from the fret and hurry of the crowd 
outside. The poetry of association is felt in Mr. Hyatt’s book of garden 
thoughts, and he skilfully interprets the message of Nature through all the 
changeful year. There are illustrations in this handsome volume, bits of well- 
chosen poetry, and no lack of either imagination or fancy.”—Standard 


GOD THE BEAUTIFUL: an Artist’s 


Creed. By E. P.B. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 

“A reflection of the delicacy and charm which pervade Keats's poetry is to 
be found in his letters, which prove that to a personality like that of the 
writer the small things of earth, which most men pass unobserved, have in 
them infinite consolation, and tend, happily for the suffering, to the conviction 
that the future has in store the fulfilment of brighter promise.” 

—Nottingham Guardian. 


THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT: a Selec- 


tion trom the Writings of Prentice Mutrorp. Reprinted from the White 
Cross Library, with an Introduction by ARTHUR Epwarp Waltre. Crown 
&vo, Ss. 6d. net. 


A BOOK of MYSTERY and VISION. 


By AntHUR Epwarp Waite. Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. [In the press, 











PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 
440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








The first of two articles by the BISHOP 
ELECT OF WORCESTER, on “JHE 
PROBLEM OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL,” 
appears in ‘The Pilot’ of Februaru 22nd. 


READY NEXT WEEK AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


A RIDE IN MOROCCO AMONG 
BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 


Author of “On Veldt and Farm,” &c. With Illustrations and Map, demy &¥o, 15s, 
| February 26th, 


CROSSBENCH VIEWS OF 
CURRENT CHURCH QUESTIONS 


By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
Canon of Westminster, and Rector of St. Margaret’s. Dewy 8vo, 12s, 6d, 
"e 


bruary 26th 
FINLAND: 
ITS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ECONOMY. 
By N. C. FREDERIKSEN, 


Formerly Professor of Political Economy in Copenhagen University, With 
aps, crown Bvo, 6s. (February 26th, 


THE THIRD IMPRESSION WILL BE READY ON MONDAY, 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. 
Demy &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Times.—“ Mr. Phillipps’ style is so attractive that the interest in the narra. 
tive never flags.” 
World.-—‘‘ An admirable series of war pictures.” 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE, 
Edited by KATHARINE LAKE. 
With an Introduction by Canon RAWLINSON. With Portrait, demy 8vo, lés, 
Tirnes.— The ‘ Memorials’ display a very memorable personality, and some 
very noteworthy achievements.” 
Pilot.—“* A vivid impression of a remarkable man.’ 


NOVELS. 
CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. ALFRED Sipewick. 6s, 


[Third Impression, 


CASTING OF NETS. By Ricwarp Bacor. 65, 


[Ninth Impression, 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


TREHERNE’S NEW NOVELS. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE RANEE’S RUBIES. _ By Dr. Hexen Bovrcuier. 


Daily Express says :—‘‘ A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life.” 
THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nesair. 
Globe says:—“ The reader who does not find much in the book to interest 
him must be hard to please.” 
THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. By James Bau 
Nar or, Author of ‘‘ Ralph Marlowe.” 
Daily Mail says:—‘‘ Incidents of the war between Great Britain and the 
infant American Republic early last century are entertainingly told.” 
TATTY : a Study of a Young Girl. By Peter FRASER, 
Athenzwn says :—‘* The book is well thought out and distinctly well written 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
‘*MAD” LORRIMER. By Fixcn Mason. 
County Gentleman says :—‘‘ A very readable book.” 
THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. By Marvin Daya. 
Bristol Daily Mercury says :—“ The characters are skilfully drawn.” 
THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. By Tato. 
Girt. 
Sivnhsshiin Dai!y Gazette says :—‘* Well-told and pathetic.” 
HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
THOROUGHBRED. By Francis Dopsworru. 
A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. By HERBERT Compton. 
LONDON IN SHADOW. By Bart KENNEDY. 
THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By MaBet Couuins (Mrs. Cook). 
A New Novel by Mrs. B. M. CROKER entitled ‘‘ JOHANNA” is 
now appearing in Crampton’s Magazine. 
A. TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 














FOURTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 
By Hon, L. A. TOLLEMACHE. 


*,.* This volume contains Mr. Tollemache’s article on Euthanasia, ‘ The Cure 
for Incurab les, ” see The Spectator, Feb, Ist and 8th; also ‘‘ The Feat 
ot Death,” ‘Divine Economy of Truth,” “ Recollections of Mark 
Pattison,” &e. 

“One of the most stimulating writers of the day.”"—The Times. 

“These charming essays are all singularly well worth reading.” 

—The late Mr. Justice Firzgames STEPHEN in The St. James’s Gazette. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, E.C. 





1 es A N D ELVEY, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Catalogues of Recent Purchases issued at frequent intervals. 





Libraries Pucchates Valuations Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 
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mk. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WISTONS * a Story in Three Parts. 
By MILES AMBER. Price 6s. 


narrative is informed by a fine, far-reaching sense of the great- 
qs of nature, and the sombre complexity of human life.”—Athenzum. 
= ‘Miles Amber’ has a really excellent gift of portraiture. The characters 
of the book live before our eyes.” —Spectator. 
“A piece of very fine workmanship.” —Speaker. 








«“ The whole 





A NEW BOOK BY F. C. GOULD. 


THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF 


, Told and Pictured by F. C. Goutp. With Special Cover 
yaoess ee asd Title, and 44 Illustrations, feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


THE INSANE ROOT. By Mrs. Camr- 


. With Frontispiece. Green Cloth Library. 6s. 
anata ‘ . [Second Impression. 


most singular efforts of imagination which we can recall to 


h 
“toe of § ° eThe utmost charm of the uncommon pervades Mrs, Campbell 


remembrance... 1 
Praed’s romance.””—W orld, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTICIPATIONS.” 


THE DISCOVERY of the FUTURE. 
A Lecture delivered to the Royal Institution. By H. G@. Wetts. 1s. 


paper ; 2s. cloth. [Third Impression, 


GOD’S SCOURGE: a Drama in Four 


Acts. By Moreton Hatt. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [ 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. 


Studies in Problems of Modern City Life in England. Large crown 8yo, 
2s, 6d, net. 


THE HOUSE. The Journal of Home 


Artsand Crafts. New Series. MARCH Number now ready ; contains special 
detailed working designs in eight mediums, Price 6d. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 


ZINE. MARCH Number now ready. Contributions by Horacs WrnpuHan, 
F, C. GouLp, ARNOLD Parker, &c. Price 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. WELLS'S “ EXPERIMENTS IN PROPHECY.” 

NOTICE.—THE SIXTH EDITION OF ANTICI- 
PATIONS, 8Y H. G. WELLS. Price 
7s. 6d. NOW READY. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE CORONATION. 
READY IMMEDIATELY.—3s. 6d. 


THE CROWNING OF A KING: 


the Ceremonies, Pageants, and Chronicles of Coronations of All Ages. By 
M.F. Jounsron. With numerous Illustrations from Old Prints, crown 


8vo, Js, 6d. 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, 


THE LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS 


By Joun Forstrr. With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Cniform with the Halj-a-Crown Edition of his Works. 


NEW BOOK ON ORCHIDS. 


THE CULTURE OF GREENHOUSE 


ORCHIDS: Old System and New. By Freprerice Borie, Author of 
“About Orchids.” Supervised by JosrpH GopsEerrF. With 3 Coloured 
Plates and 50 Illustrations trom Photographsjby Colonel F. C. Taytor. 
Crown $vo, 8s. net. [ Ready. 
This work contains the first account published in English, setting aside the 
Horticultural papers, of the new system of culture for orchids, lately discovered 
in Belgium, but the old system is given also in fullest detail. 


A CAPE HOUSEKEEPER’S DIARY. 


By Hitpaconpa J. Ducxirr, Author of ‘ Hilda’s Where Is It of Recipes.’ 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
This is a chronicle of daily events and monthly work in a Cape household, 
with numerous cooking recipes and notes on gardening, poultry keeping, &c. 











NEW VOLUMES OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. 


2s. 6d. net cloth; 3s. 6d. net leather. 


Vol. 9. CHRISTMAS STORIES. With 


9 Illustrations by A. JuLns GoopMay. 
With 40 


Vol. 10. BLEAK HOUSE. 
“The edition is a marvel of perfection, cheapness, and portability.” 


Illustrations by “ Pz.” 
—Daily News, 
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“THE BRITON’S FIRST DUTY.” 


BY 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 


Price 6d. Price Ga, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE TIMES. 

‘«'The book should be read by all who regard the honour and the security 

- the Empire as a sacred trust, to guard which is without doubt the Briton’s 
rst duty.” 
THE MORNING POST. 

“This is the most effective of all the many appeals which the war period has 
produced for a National Army, and it is the one which deserves to be most 
widely read. Mr. Shee writes modestly but clearly and well, and with the 
force of a genuine and earnest patriotism,” 


THE DAILY MAIL. 
“A very interesting and able book.” 


THE ATHENZUM. 

‘“* A book which should be studied by all who are interested in the present 
condition and the future of the defences of the Empire...... We put down the 
book with the feeling that Mr. Shee has given us the best statement which 
exists in favour of a conscript home army.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“A contribution to the literature of the subject, which is useful on 
account of its directness and simplicity, combined with the fulness and per- 
tinence of the information contained in it...... The special service which Mr. 
Shee has rendered consists in the clear manner in which he has marshalled 
the facts which give the appeal made by him its pressing and practical 
importance...... He puts the more important of the detailed facts of the case 
so clearly and strongly that the ordinary man who reads this 
volume through in an hour will feel...... that he has at all events learned from 
him (the writer) the character of the general situation on which a judgment 
has to be formed, and how important itis that he should form one.” 


| THE SPECTATOR. : 

‘‘Mr. Shee in this book makes an earnest and well-written appeal to his 
countrymen...... If we were obliged to have recourse to compulsion, we would 
as soou see it carried out in Mr, Shee’s way as in any other.” 

THE SPEAKER. P : ‘ ? : ; 
is Mr. Shee has presented his case with obvious sincerity, moderation, and 
ability.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. fa F 

‘*Mr. Shee has produced a most convincing, a most readable, and a hi 
interesting book. It deserves to be widely read because the subject is trea’ 
in an impartial, scientific, and statesman-like spirit.” 

THE GLASGOW HERALD. : : 

‘* A statesman missioner might save the country if he would devote himself 
to Mr. Shee’s cause and use Mr. Shee’s book as his Bible.” 

THE STAR. } : Fo 

***' The Briton’s First Duty’ is not merely ap able treatise; it is a sombre 
portent......this extremely interesting and able book.” 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 

“We recognise a very definite advantage in the publication of a book upon 
Army Reform so temperate and ably reasoned, and so well adapted to readers 
without military experience......should claim the serious attention of every 
man with a sense of his duty and responsibility as a citizen.” 

THE SUNDAY SPECIAL. 

‘*Mr. Shee preaches a very vigorous sermon...... The volume is a serious 
contribution to a subject that will, if we are not mistaken, be within the 
realms of practical politics before many years have passed.” 

PEOPLE. 

“ A remarkable volume ; it is conceived and written in the right spirit..... 
you cannot fail to enjoy a work......thatis alive with ‘thoughts that breathe 
and words that bura.’” 

THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. ; 

‘““We commend Mr. Shee’s book to the notice of all interested in the 
question,” 

SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS. 

“A new work, ominous in its wording, terribly effective in its terse 
summing up of the case...... a judicial pronouncement upon a national situa 
tion, so carefully worded and moderate in tone that it compels attention even 
from a reader whose strong prejudice creates aversion from military service, 
...... The book is one to be read.”’ 

THE MANCHESTER COURIER. 

“The author expresses Opinions which many public men give utterance 
to in private, but which they are afraid to avowin Parliament or on the 
platform.” 

| THE BIRMINGHAM POST. 

“‘A well-reasoned essay.” 

THE SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

“*Mr. Shee’s earnest book......should serve a useful purpose in awakening 
thoughtful citizens to a greater sense of national responsibility and danger.” 

THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

“This book should be read..... If Mr. Brodrick actually obtains the number 
of effective soldiers required under his new scheme—well and good ; other- 
wise we are not unlikely to adopt Mr. Shee's views as the only alternative to 
Imperial extinction.” 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. (Article by Lord Newton.) 

“It is safe to say that if this little book had been written by some 
prominent leader instead of by a man unknown to fame, who is merely 
uctuated by feelings of patriotism, it would have been hailed as the work of 
a fearless and original genius.” 


TAGLICHE RUNDSCHAU. (Leader by General von Boguslawski.) 
“If it could be thought that there are umong the youth of Eugland many 
who share his (the author’s) opinions, a new era might dawn upon England,” 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


** An exhaustive aud thoughtful book....... Mr. Shee relies on logic vathar 
than fervour to make his points, which are wade with great ability.” 











NEW EDITION, Revised throughout by the Author. With an 
Introduction by Colonel LONSDA LE HA LE. Price 6d. 


Produced under the Auspices of, and Publisbed by 
The ARMY LEAGUE & IMPERIAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION, 
8 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London, 


To be obtained at Messrs. W. H. SMITH’S Pookstalls, ard at ail bookselleng’. 
Priee $d, 


Price 6d. 
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SANDS AND CO. 


IN SICILY. By Dovetss Stave 


In 2 vols. quarto, £3 3s. net. 


“There is certainly no other book which fulfils the duties of cicerone so 
amply as do these two volumes....... It is a work to be read, before leaving home 
or when one is home again....... The fullest credit must be given to the ‘author 
and publisher for these fine volumes.”—Times. 

“There is no doubt that Mr. Sladen has produced the best and most sumptuous 
picture-book that has yet been published in our language on the subject of 
Sicily.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The fullest, most detailed, most interesting and best illustrated book on 
Sicily that any country has yet seen.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“Rarely has the world been presented with the records of travel in 3 more 
magnificent form than the two volumes which contain Mr. Douglas Sladen’s 
impressions of three visits made to Sicily, and though Sicily has attracted the 
admiration and inspired the pen of many writers......this is the one book 
needed to supply general ideas of localities and general information. The 
illustrations are as excellent as they are profuse.”—Morning Post. 


THE KISS AND ITS HISTORY. 
By Dr. CHRISTOPHER NYROP. Translated by W. F. HARVEY. 
Crown 8vo, in box, 7s. 6d. net. 

“‘ The kiss has been sung about by poets and sighed for by lovers from time 
immemorial. It is one of the most familiar facts of life, and it is not there- 
fore to be wondered at that at last it should have a volume all to itself. The 
wonder rather is that such a book has not been written before.......Dr. Nyrop 
has written an unquestionably interesting aud charming treatise.......The 
volume has been very daintily produced by t the publishers, as befits a subject 
at once so romautic and so seductive.”—S/. James’s Gazette. 

“Tt can be readily granted that Dr. Nyrop has brought together a vastly 
entertaining collection of facts and fancies about kisses,”—Daily Telegraph. 


AFOOT THROUGH THE 
KASHMIR VALLEYS. 


By MARION DOUGHTY (Helton Mervyn). 


An interesting Record of the Travels of a Ladyin an Out-of-the-Way Region. 
Very fully Illustrated from Photographs taken on the spot. 
Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


GABRIELE ROSSETTI: 
A Versified Autobiography Translated and Supplemented by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


Containing several Illustrations of universal interest and much hitherto un- 
published information about the childhood of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and Christina Kossetti. Crown 8vo,7s. 6d. net. 

“The book, apart from the versified autobiography—which is intimate and 


of considerable ‘literary merit—contains not a few valuable letters and many 
facts which lovers of art and literature will take care not to miss.”—Standard, 


The DANGERS of SPIRITUALISM. 


By a Member of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“The larger the circulation this book may win the better.”—Vanity Fair, 
“It deserves and will receive careful attention.” —Light. 


A CATHOLIC GUIDE TO 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By the Rev. E. W. LESLIE, 8.J. 


Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








A DEVOUT COMMENTARY ON THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 


By the Very Rev. BERTRAND WILBERFORCE, O.P. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 


London: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, 


LONGMAN? S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH. Price Sixpence. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. Chaps. 5-6. 

CANVASSING IN 1832. By GrorGE Roper. 

SELBORNE REVISITED. By W. H. Hupson, 

THE BLUSH. By Steyu Creep. 

ELIZA’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. By Gitsert Wuitemay. 

THE BEGGAR MAID. By Mrs. CLEMENT Suorter. 

A FRIEND OF NELSON. By Horace G. Hutcuissoy. Chaps. 12-14, 
AT THE SIGN OCF TEE SHIP. By AnprRew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 


) reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 
stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent gratis 





und post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


2 vols. large post Svo, 18s, net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON |, 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS from the BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDs, 


By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, MA, 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Na apoleon is but 
faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been attempted" 


Tiines, 
“‘The book is likely to become the authority for English reader 
greatest name in modern history.”—Athenzum, ss the 


Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE: a Biographical ang 
Literary Study. By Rev. W..,TucKWELL. With 5 Portraits, 
“Tt is in some respects a model biography.’ ’—Manchester Guardian, 


2 vols, small 4to, £1 1s. net each. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By 


Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A. With 80 Photograyur 
28 Half-tone Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece, . - ot 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE. By Lord 


RonaLp SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A., a Trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery. With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
‘Great Masters Series, 


Imperial 16mo, 5s, net. 


IVORY ‘WORKERS OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES. By A.M. Cust. With 37 Illustrations. 
[Great Craftsmen Series, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By 


REGINALD Arry, B.A., late Queens’ Scholar at Westminster School. With 
51 Illustrations. { Bell’s Great Public Schools, 


ols., 3s. 6d. e 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF 


PERU. Copyright Edition, with the Notes of Joan Foster Kirk. 
-y [Bohn’s Standard Library, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 


H. VIRTUE AND 60.5 LIST. 


Demy 4to, ath: ah aniin gilt extra, £2 2s, net. 


PALACES, PRISONS, AND RESTING PLACES 
OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER. 
Revised for the Press by 
THOMAS ALLAN CROAL, F.S.A. (Scot.) 


Illustrated with 8 Photogravure Plates, 24 Full-page Illustra- 
tions printed on Plate Paper, and many smaller Illustrations in 
the text, including hitherto unpublished Portraits of MARY and 
FRANCIS IL. 

AN EDITION DE LUXE is also issued containing an 
additional Illustration in Colours from the Portrait of Mary Stuart, 
by Clouet, in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. This special edition 
is strictly limited to 375 numbered copies at £5 5s. each. 

“From all who are interested in the eventful career of the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots, this volume is sure to receive a warm welcome......Nor is it in 
word pictures only that these places are presented tous, A series of illustra- 
tions bring them vividly before us, some of them as they now are, others as 
ancient prints represent them. All this makes up a charming book, to which 


full justice has been done as regards the beauty of its equipment.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 








THIRD EDITION, REVISED, and with new Illustrations, crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 15s. net. 


UNIFORM WITH “THE HIGHLAND TAY.” 


THE RIVIERA. 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 


“ The book now forms a valuable handbook to this fashionable region, and 
also to the many beautiful excursions which may be made in that highly 
favoured district.’"—sSketch. 


Demy Svo, about 600 pp., 30s. net. 


ART SALES OF THE YEAR. 

CURRENT PRICES of PICTURES and ENGRAVINGS. 

Being a Record of the Prices obtained at Auction for Pictures and Prints 

sold during 1901, with Notes, References, and a Copious Index. 

Compiled and Annotated by ‘ H. oa pau Editor of ‘‘ Book Prices 
urren 


“The volume is indispensable to all who ae or have to do with pictures oF 
prints, and the Index is a marvel of comprehensiveuess.’””— Times. 











THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERV. ICES 
ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


London: H. VIRTUE & CO., Ltd., 13 Henrietta Street, W.C 


Messrs, BELL’S NEW BOOKS 
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J.M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 


A 
Le 


On March 1st Messrs. Dent will have ready the First Number of 








a New Monthly Journal, entitled 


“THE COUNTRY.” 


Edited by HARRY ROBERTS. MONTHLY, SIXPENCE net, 


Deatinc IN A Lirerary MANNER WITH RvRAL Lire, 
IxpusTRY, AND Sports—NaturAL History, ARCHXOLOGY, 
snp FoLKLORE; GARDENING AND AGRICULTURE; FISHING, 


SHOOTING, CRICKET, GOLF, AND OTHER OvuTDOOR SporTs; AND 
ALL CoUNTRY MATTERS IN GENERAL. VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


#.* For Full Particulars and Facsimile Pages, see Prospectus. 
* 


—Country Gossip, by the Hon. Mrs. Harle, Canon 
Ona ouutry Road, by Arthur or The Farm 
Sale, by Charles Marriott. Spring Salmon Fishing, by R. conaey SN Mid- 
winter Musings, by the Marquess of Granby. A Devonshire mae: Cockington 
Court, by 8. W. Fitzherbert. My Re ctory Garden, by Rev. P. H. Ditchtield. 
‘The Garden which was Not, by ‘Zack.’ The Greenhouse in March, by J. C. 
Notes from the Royal Gardens, by John Dunn, of W indsor. Great 
Countrymen, I.- John Parkinson, by A. F. Sieveking. The Language of Birds, 
by E. Kay Robinson. Golf in 1902, by Horace Hutchinson. Moreton Hall 
(full-page Drawing), by Herbert Railton, Dean Hole (large Portrait), &c., &e. 


#* SPECIMEN COPY post-free for the published price, 6d. 
* 


Some Contents of No. I. : 
Ellacombe, and others. 


Tallack. 








THE LAST LITERARY WORK OF THE LATE PROFESSOR DAVIDSON. 


ISAIAFI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the 
late A. B. Davipsoy, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and the Testa- 
ment Literature, New College, Edinburgh. 


TO BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY IN 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 





Together with HEBREWS AND THE GENERAL EPISTLES. By J. 

Hergiess, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History, St. Andrews Uni- 

versity. Cloth, 1s. net; kather, ls. 6d. net. (See Special Prospectus.) 
NOVELS TO LOOK OUT FOR. 

By EDMUND G. GARDER. 

DESIDERIO: an Episode of the Renaissance. By 


the Author of ‘‘ The Story of L'lorence,” ‘‘ Dante” (Temple Primers), &c. 
4s, 6d. net. [ Immediately, 


By J. GARRETT LEIGH. 
WILL O’ THE WISP. (A Story of Lancashire 


Life.) By the Author of ‘‘ God’s Greeting.” 4s, 6d. net. [Immediately. 
*,* Particulars of Dent’s BALZAC, Edited by Prof. SAINTSBURY, post-free. 





DENT’S NEW AUTHORISED ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
BARRY LYNDON. 1 vol. 
PENDENNIS. VANITY FAIR. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. net per vol. 


3 vols. | 3 vols. 


*,* The entire Large-Paper Edition (100 sets) has now been taken up by the 
Book: sellers, to whom the Publishers would advise immediate application to 
prevent disappointment. 





By the Author of “‘ Lancashire Humour,” &c, 


LOVE’S CRADLE, and other Papers. 
NEWBIGGING. 3s, 6d. net. 

Contents :—Love’s Cradle: the Age of the Troubadours. A Word for the 
Waits. Chivalry. The Element of Farce in the Mystery and Miracle Plays, 
The Gladiators and the Gladiatorial Sport. Fuimus Redivivus. 

[Emmadiotely, 


By Tuomas 








THE PASSING OF SCYLD, and ie Poems. 


(Based inainly on the Icelandic Sagas.) By E. E. Kenuetr. 3s, 6d. net 
[Immediately. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


SHOOTING. 


ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
Illustrated by H. L. Ricwarpson and J. Smit. 


HAZLITT’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited 


by A. R. Watter and A. GLover. With Introduction by W. E. Hen ter, 

lz vols., limited to 500 Sets, 7s. 6d. net per volume. Vols. I. and II. ready, 

Spectator.-—** A monument tardily raised to as fine a critic and as spirited a 
writer as the nineteenth century can show. Mr. Henley’s introduction is the 
best essay we know upon Hazlitt and his works. A last word of praise must be 
given to the text, which does infinite credit to the good taste and accurate 
scholarship of the editors.” 





By 


7s. 6d. nef. 








** Illustrated C ae and Special siitasasaliai post-free. 





J. M. DENT & CO.. 29 and 31 Bedford Street. London. 





s a 
‘ 


THE NEW ALLIANCE. 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COL 
Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society, aon Mod ites Society of 
Author of “ The Overland to China,” &c. With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

The Morning Post.—‘‘ Despite the mass of carefully-sifted facts 
which it contains, the bock is an organic and a living whole; it is 
as easy to read as it is difficult to review. As a timely treatise on 
the politics of the Far East and of the Far West it is invaluable, 
As a collection of studies of the wondrously complex life of the 
Pacific it is no less admirable. Mr. Colquhoun has not admitted a 
single bad or indifferent picture into his gallery of illustrations, all 
of which are not only good in themselves but also appropriately 
placed. The maps are excellent.” 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD BOOK. 


A Dictionary with Indication of Pronunciation, Etymologies, and Dates 
of Earliest Appearance of French Words in the Language. 
By H. EDGREN, Ph.D., and P. B. BURNET, M.A. 

With an Explanatory Preface by R. J. LLOYD, D.Lit., M.A., Hon. Reader in 
Phonetics in the University College, Liverpool, 1 vol., cloth, 10s.; half 
morocco, 16s. 

*,* This Dictionary appeals alike to the man of the world, to the 
scholar, and to the student, and it is at once the handiest, the most come 
plete, and the most reliable in existence. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. The New Volume will be published next 
week. Cloth, 15s net; half-morocco, 21s, net. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. 


With Maps, Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 


[Next week, 





A Full Prospectus of the Series on application. 
THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Environment of the 
Nations. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. £4 4s, the Set, or separate 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. 
By the EDITOR. W ith 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Dia 
‘Daily Teleqraph.—* Valuable not alone for the abundance of the facts which 
it presents, but from the attractive guise in which they are presented.”’ 
TO BE FOLLOWED NEXT WEEK BY 


THE NEARER EAST. 
By D. G. aay =F M.A. With Coloured Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams. 
A Full Prospectus and List of the Series on application. 


A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. 
CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 


By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘It is good fun and there are some shrewd hita, 
S. B.'s illustrations achieve considerable success.’ 


THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 
MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 


By F. P. DUNNE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Daily Chronic! e.—*Very welcome, for it shows no lack of freshness in this 
philosopher.” 





FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by Epmunp Gossr. A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy Svo, 
cloth extra. £4 4s. for the set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or 


separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 
GEORGE Sanp. With an 


a] 
III—MAUPRAT. By 

Introduction by Joun Oxrver Hosses, 3 Coloured Plates by Eugéne Paul 

Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘* ‘Mauprat’ stands at the apex of its author’s first 
period ; it is full of the fire and enthusiasm of early ideals and growing power; 
moreover, it is eminently suited to general rei uding.” 
By 


IV.—_THE BLACK TULIP. ALEXANDER 


Dumas | the Elder. With an Introduction by Ricnarp Garyett, C.B., 
LL.D. 5 Coloured Pl ates by Henry Delaspre, a Photogravure and Portraitg. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E, F. BENSON, Author of ‘* The Luck of the Vails,” a 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 
By ESTHER MILLER. 
The Daily Teleqraph.—* Both striking and original. The authoress knows 
how to tell her story, and the way in which she describes the emotions of hor 
characters is often eloquent.” 


SONS OF THE SWORD. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “‘A Village Tragedy.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Times.— Places her in the front rank of living novelists, 
should read ‘Sons of the Sword.’” 


THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 
The Times.—‘* Unquestionably well written.” 


THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA. 
By LIONEL LANGTON. 
Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Amusing snd ere of current political life.” 


Fridoy. 


Everyone 


The Pall 


THE BELEAGUERED FOREST. 
By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 4s. [Dollar Library. 
The World.—“ His feeling for Nature is that of a poet, and he expresses i 
with singular felicity.” 


THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. 


By JOHN GRAHAM. 4s, [Dollar Library, 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 


21 Bedford Street. W.0. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Edited 


by the Rt. Hon. Sir Mountsrvart Grant Durr, late Governor of the 
Madras Presidency. With Introduction and Notes, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ; 
also in leather and in vellum. 
“A perfect treasure-house; truly a delightful book. It will be often read 
and referred to. It will lie on a handy shelf. As a gift-book it will be in 
general favour at all seasons.” —Banjfshire Journal (lst REVIEW). 








A COMPANION TO ALL QUOTATION BOOKS. 


WHAT GREAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT 


GREAT MEN: a Dictionary of Quotations. By WittIam Wate. 490 pp., 
7s. 6d. 


lst REVIEW.—“ Quite an interesting idea......Mr, Wale has shown great 
diseretion in his selection.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

2xp REVIEW.—“ The book will be a godsend.”—Scotsman. 

3rp REVIEW.—“ Of great value to all public speakers, authors, essayists, 
and journalists,”—Newsagent. 

4th REVIEW —‘ Will at once be promoted to the shelves which contain the 
truly welecme books of reference.” —Globe. 

5TH REVIEW.—“ Evidently the fruit of wide reading.”—Glasgow Herald. 

6rH REVIEW.—‘‘ Implying a wide knowledge of literature. A very varied 
collection.’ —Athenzum. 

7TH REVIEW.—‘ A very useful volume.”—Spectator. 

8tH REVIEW.—“ The selection is excellent.”—Bookman. 


9TH REVIEW.—“ The work is admirably done. A monument of painstaking 
research, and as near perfection in point of completeness as such a work could 
very well be.” —Daily News. 


CHIVALRY. By F. Warre Cornisn, M.A. 


Vice-Provost of Eton. 4s. 6d. ‘‘ Quite the best popular account, The 
illustrations are excellently chosen.”—Manchester Guardian, 





COMPLETION OF MR. MEAKIN’S ‘‘ MOROCCO.” 


THE MOORS. -Very fully Illustrated and 


Indexed. Forming the concluding Volume of Mr. Meakin's trilogy on 
Morocco, Vol. I. being THE MOORISH EMPIRE, and Vol. II. THE 
LAND OF THE MOORS. Each lis., 8vo. [Next week. 
“‘ Nobody is better qualified to write of Morocco than Mr, Meakin.’’--Pall 
Mall. ‘His admirable volumes. The completed trio will worthily fill a gap.” 
—Bookmin., ‘At once a generous and important contribution,”—Athenzum, 
“Fascinating pages.’— Westminster Gazette, 


AN APOLOGY FOR FEMINISM. 


THE ART OF LIFE. By R. De Mavtpr 


Cuaviere. 6s. ‘‘The importance of dress, the way to read a man’s 
character from the sparkle of his eyes and the mobility of his mouth, the 
method of carrying on conversation, and the place of accomplishments 
are discussed. The volume is throughout entertaining.”—Notts Guardian. 
** He writes with brilliance.”—Booknan, ‘‘ A charming book.”— Westminster 
Review, 


IMPORTANT WORKS BY DR. MERCIER, 
M.B., M.B.C.P., F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Insanity at the Westminster Hospital. 


(1) PSYCHOLOGY: Normal and Morbid. 


Pp. xvi.-518. 15s, ‘* This masterly work.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


(2) TEXT-BOOK OF INSANITY. 6s. net. 


[ Ready. 


THE ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY OF SIDG- 


WICE: an Introduction to the * Methods of Ethics.” By F. H. Haywarp, 
M.A., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. ‘Will not only be of great value to students of 
ethics, simplifying the study of the most important but by no means easy 
‘methods,’ and indicating the main aspects under which it has been 
attacked, but must also be read by those tamiliar with Sidgwick’s work.’’— 
Athenzum. 


A STUDY OF MODERN ANGLICANISM. 


By the Rev. Prof. Gorpon Miupurn, M.A. 3s, 6d. Part I. NOTES ON 
CHUR(H PARTIES. (High Church, Low Church, Broad Church.) 
Part . THE THEORY OF ANGLICANISM. (The Church—The 
Catholic Chureh—A National Church—A Comprehensive Church—Ro- 
union. ‘A clever and suggestive book. There are many passages 
marked by real insight. The author has read widely and thought 
earnestly. His view of Anglicanism is both sympathetic and true to 


historical fact.’""—Guardian, 12th February. 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. By A. N. 


Cumuinc. Dedicated to Earl Grey. Appendix gives documents, 2s, 6d. 
[Social Science Serics. 


RECENT OBJECT-LESSONS IN PENAL 


SCIENCE. By A. R. Wuiteway, Barrister-at-Law. 3s. 6d.net. Pedantic 
Penology—State v. Criminal ex parte the Criminal—The Law’s Delays—A 
Moral Hospital for Immoral Cases—Prison Act, 1898, &c, 





THE TIMES OF TRANSITION; or, The 


Hope of Humanity. By Freperick A. Hynpman, B.A. (Oxon), of the 
Inner Temple. 6s. ‘‘The trend of the book’s eloquent reasoning is 
towards liberalism in theology, and readers interested in spiritual and 
intellectual progress should find it suggestive and interesting.” —Scotsman, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO,, Ltd., London. 


[February 22, 1909 
~-scacige 


RECENT WORKS OF 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Cp, 


CHATTERBOX LIBRARY, 


‘* Those who are seeking to find cheap books to 
replenish their Lending Libraries will do well to 
note this series.”°—SCHOOL GUARDIAN, 
Illustrated. Crown 8yo, pictorial paper boards, 1s, ; fancy cloth 

boards, Is. 6d, 
. THE SISTERS (for Girls). 
. SIX MONTHS IN THE FOURTH (for Bovs), 
MARCIA’S HOME (for Girls). 
THE SILVER FLAGON (for Girls). 
THE AUSTIN PRIZE (for Boys). 
THE UNION JACKS (for Boys). 
THE ieee OF THE CHARLTON FAMILY (fo 
wirls). 
. THE LITTLE GENERAL (for Boys). 
.» CYRIL THE FOUNDLING (for Boys). 
10. THE STORY OF JOHNNY BERTRAM (for Boys). 
11. SYDNEY YORKE’S FRIEND (for Boys). 


— 


mp 90 


On IHD 


THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY 4 
BRIGHT AND HAPPY DAY. 


250 |SUNDAY | «ite 


NEW READING LARGE 


MOTORS | oy see ‘Pome PAGES, ° 


MONTHLY, 3d. ; WEEKLY, id. 
Pictorial paper boards, 3s.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s, 
NOTHING BETTER. 


“We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”—7imes. 

“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in ‘Sunday’ as well as it 
can be solved anywhere.”—Spectator. 

* As good as ever.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


a, | LEADING |: 2 
STRINGS.| won 


ANNUAL. 
Pictorial paper boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


> 
DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE 
BOOK, With upwards of 150 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 64. 
This volume of upwards of 280 pages is very varied, and is calculated to keep 
busy and amused children varying from six to fourteen. There are chapters 
on Animals of the Bible—Bible Names—Bible Questions—Birds of the Bible- 
Caves of the Bible—Cities of the Bible—Crosses—Crowns—-Easy Painting for 
Little Fingers—Hidden Texts—Jewels—Manners and Customs of the East— 
Missing Cities—Missing Words—Outlines to Colcur—Queens of the Bible- 
Rainbow Lights—-The Story of the Church— Word Pictures—Texts to 
Colour, &e. 
For the Convenience of Parents and Teachers a Key is printed separately with 
each copy. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE FORBIDDEN ROOM ; or, Mine 


Answer was My Deed, By Prenr ALLEN, Author of “Playing at Botany,” 

“Jack and Jill’s Journey,” &c. Illustrated by Joun JELLICOE. 
Excellently adapted for either boys or girls. The adventures of the Holiday 
Band at the old farm-house are fresh and full of interest. The children’s 
characters are graphically sketched and well-contrasted, and the Mystery ot 
«The Forbidden Room,” an actual occurrence from life, is most uncommon, 
and arouses genuine curiosity. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


UNDER THE KING’S BANNER. 


Stories of the Soldiers of Christ in All Ages: By.C. A. Jones. Wich 
Introduction by the Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D. Outline Lilus- 
trations by Joun Sapier. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
**An excellent idea...... The book is one which the children will read, 
probably with interest, and certainly with edification.” —Saturday Review. 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN. 


A Story of Egyptian Revolt. By Caartes Nevreip, Author of “A 
Prisoner of the Khaleefa.” Illustrated by Cuarites SHEtpon. Large 
crown Svo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“ Apart from the local and historical interest the story isa very good oné 
Mr. Sheldon’s illustrations are as good as can be desired.” —Standard. 
** A capital boy’s book and is‘sure to have the popularity it SS ; 
—Lhrawne 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and C@,, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Works by the late LORD DUFFERIN. 
LETTERS FROM HIGH  LATi- 


f 3 i Some Account of 2 Voyage in the Schooner Yacht 
OO iccon, Jan Meyen, and Spitzbergen. TENTH EDITION, 


Crown 8vo, 78. 6d, 


SPEECHES DELIVERED IN INDIA, 


1984-8, Demy Svo, 9s. 


Works by LADY DUFFERIN. 
OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA: 


Selections from My Journal, 1884-8, With Map. Crown 8yo, 7s, fd. Also 


‘ Ie 
in 2 vols, large crown Svo, 24s. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-8: 


My tters wri vhile Jufferin was 
‘xtracts from My Letters Home, written whil Lord I UW 
ee Geman. With Illustrations from Sketches by Lord Dufferin, 
Portraits, and Map, Demy 8vo, Ls, net, 











WORKS ON ITALIAN ART OF USE TO 
TRAVELLERS. 
THE FRESCOES in the SIXTINE CHAPEL 


IN ROME. By Miss Everyn Marca Pamurrrs, With 24 Illustrations 
aud a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, net. 

“Miss Phillipps has written a handy book, which travellers intelligently 
interested in Italian Art could, greatly to their advantage, take with them to 
2ome......The volume is well suited to its purpose, and that purpose is one 
which may be warmly commended.”— Times. 

“A scholarly handbook which no visitor to the Sixtine Chapel should be 
without.”—Magazine of Art. 


THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. From 
the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. By Junia Cantwricut (Mrs, 
Apr). With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“Visitors to Florence will find admirable guidance as well as good literature 
in Mrs. Ady’s opportune volume.’ —St. James's Gazette. 

“ Anexcellent handbook......of great use, both to travellers in Italy and to 
those who wish to learn the outlines of Florentine art history in the galleries 
at home.”’—Times. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMON- 


WEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. By Professor Harrison Moore, of King’s 

College, Cambridge, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Dean of 

the Faculty of Law in the University of Meibourne. Demy 8vo, 16s. net, 
[Just out. 


FELICIA SKENE, OF OXFORD. A Memoir. 


By E. C. Ricxarps. With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
10s, 6d. net. {Just ouf, 
Felicia Skene was a traveller, author, linguist, and musician, but was best 
known for her philanthropic work, especially in the city and county gaols, 
where for more than forty years she visited the prisoners and laboured to 
ameliorate their condition. 


OLD DIARIES, 1881-1901. By Lorp Ronaip 


SuTHERLAND GoweR. With Portraits and Illustrations, Demy 8vo, lds. 
net. [Just out. 


“Contains much that will be read with interest and curiosity, since Lord 
Ronald has been privileged to know great numbers of the great and famous, 
and to know them upon terms which few men can ever hope to attain. But 
the great attraction of the book will, no doubt, be the many pleasant homely 
glimpses it affords of Queen Victoria......The book is full of good things, and 
there is hardly a page that is uninteresting.”—Standard. 


GODLY UNION AND CONCORD. Sermons 
Preached in Westminster Abbey in the Interest of Christian Fraternity. 
By H. Hensiry Henson, B.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, Canon 
of Westminster, und Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Large 
crown 8yo, 6s, net. (Just out. 


A CHEAPER EDITION, 

IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns, Tuscan Types, the 
Tuscan Tongue, &e. By Montaomery CaRMIcHAEL, British Vice-Consul 
for West Tuscany. With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

[Just out, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
HIGH TREASON, A Taleof the Days of George II. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready neat week, 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Large Svo, cloth extra, 6s. per volume. 
NEW EDITION, 
EARTH SCULPTURE; or, The Origin of Land- 
Forms, _ By Professor Gerxir, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Murchison Professor 


of Geology Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh; formerly of 
H.M. Geological Survey. Hlustrated. Just out. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 





BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Times.—“ The book, which is striking and masterful, must take high rank in 


| English speculative literature, and will for years yive rise to controversies. It 


is singwlarly rich in original expressions coined by the author with reference to 
his own particular wants, yet certain to weld themselves in our literature,” 


NEW WORK BY LORD AVEBURY. 
THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND AND THE 


CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Right Hon. Lorp Avexury, 
D.C.1, LL.D., Cantab., Dubl. et Edin., &e. With numerous Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and Map, Svo, 5s. net. 





Daily News.—‘‘ The subject is a fascinating one, and is developed with such 
skill and understanding as to make the perusal of a somewhat bulky volume 
nothing but adelight, ‘The book is illustrated with copious photegraphs and 
explanatory diagrams which add greatly to its interest and value.” 





BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BENSON, 
ADDRESSES ON THE ACTS OF THE 


APOSTLES. _By Epwarp Wuitr Benson, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Delivered to Ladies in Lambeth Palace Chapel during the 
Years 1887 to 1892, With an Introduction by ApgeLIng, Ducuess or 
Breprorp, Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 





THE ELIZABETHAN PRAYER - BOOK 


AND ORNAMENTS. With an Appendix of Documents, By Henry 
Ger, D.D., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 








Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


WORDS AND THEIR WAYS IN ENGLISH 
SPEECH. By Professor James B. GrerNovuan and Professor George L, 
KITTREDGE, 








March Numbers Ready on Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s, ContTEeNTS ror MARCH. 


Tur CLose or AGreaT Wak. Bythe|Samvuen RicnHarpson axD GEORGE 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue. MEREDITH. 

Epwarp Firzcrratp on Music anp | AN Oxsect-LEsson. 
Musicians. By C. W. James. ee AGAIN. 

Wxo Wrote “PARADISE Lost”? ‘Gude hea AND THE 

Tue Rurer or Tanoixa, By Harold| Surpaerpina on tur Hints om 
3indloss. Winter. By W. T. Palmer. 

A Trpr or THE Town. By Ernest G. | Tue Leaion or tHe Lost. By Job 
Henham. | Oxenham, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The MARCH NUMBER Contains :— 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
By W. Gorpon McCase. With Frontispiece Portrait and Facsimiles, 
‘* THE ROSE LIGHT LINGERED ON THE HILL.” 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard Carvel.” 
IN SAMOA WITH STEVENSON. By Isonen O. Srrone, Pictures [ror 


Photographs. 
MARCONI AND HIS TRANSATLANTIC SIGNAL. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price Is. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The MARCH NUMBER Contains :— 


THE BOY RECRUITS. A Long Story, completein this number, By Wits B 
HAWEINS. 


THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER. Verse. By Tvpor Jenks, 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young, 





JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 


Price 5s, 6d, net. 


Conrents.—An Undeveloped Function. By Charles F, Adams, — The 
Credibility of Early Roman History. By Samuel B. Platner.—Studies in the 
Sources of the Social Revolt in 1381, I-IV. By George Kriehn.—A British 
Privateer in the American Revolution. By Henry R. Howland.—Documents,. 
Notes and News. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


NOW READY. A UNIQUE MATHEMATICAL WORK. 


DEERSTALKING AND THE DEER FORESTS |GEOMETRIC EXERCISES IN _ PAPER. 








ant 


OF SC: AND. Gariace ith 26 Illustrations by Archibald FOLDING. By T. Sunpara Row. Edited and Revised by W. W, : 
ie Set pro eeng hee ie oe = vases y and D. E. Sita. With many Half-tone Illustrations from Photogrmiasy 
: bias Actual Exercises and a Package of Papers for Folding, 4s, 6d. net, . 


SHOOTING AND SALMON FISHING, AND 
‘ HIGHLAND SPORT. By A. Griz. Illustrated by A. Thorburn. A BRIEF HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. 


Demy 4to, 21s. net. 4 
nee een 4 the late = Karu Foc nga ag een. Translated by Wooster 
as e a mika anne ry JOODRUFF .BemMAN, Professor 0: athematics in the Uni ity 
LHE WOLSELEY SERIES. Michigan, and Davip EvGEene Smiru, Professor of Mathematicn = 
Edited by Major W. H. JAMES, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City. With Bio. 


graphical Notes and Full Index. .Pp. 345, cloth, 5s. 6d. net, 


NAPOLEON AS A GENERAL. By the late Not a book of anecdotes, nor one of biography, but a clear and brief State. 
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